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WAITING FOR THE HOST. 
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A FEw hundred thousand persons in December last 
were so good as to take a more than ordinary 
interest in our Christmas Number. Many of these 
went so far as to express, in writing, their sympathy 
with the editor in his efforts to obtain a framework 
for the stories ; three or four even tendered hints 
(of complete inutility) for his future guidance in the 
like difficulty ; only one, upon the other hand 
(whose address subsequently failed to find him), 
felt it his duty to inform us that his eldest child 
had been frightened into fits by the nature of the 
subject (Ghosts) which we had chosen for her 
Christmas reading, and to beg that nothing of the 
sort might be again inserted in our (otherwise) 
respectable periodical. 

All this, though flattering in the extreme, only 
made the editor’s present task more embarrassing ; 
for something admirable was evidently expected of 
him, and not the scintillation of an idea of a 
framework for his Christmas Number could he 
strike out. 

Be it known, however, that Christmas Numbers 
are not to be turned out, like an egg-spoon, by a 
single individual. <A is the Author of the great 
idea—the germ of this snow-drop of literature ; 
B is the Builder of the framework; while the 
rest of the alphabet (especially Y, Z) write the 
stories that hang upon it. I can’t do it all 
alone ; nor U (Reader) neither, nor W (that is, a 
person of twice your abilities, if such a one 
exist); nor X—the unknown, let him be who 
he will. In my school-days, my mind being 
eminently classical—or, at all events, by no means 
mathematical—I used to get into great difficulties 
with equations. But in equations, a at least was 
known ; whereas, in the turning out of Christmas 
Numbers, he is the very person whom it is so hard 
to discover. Yet, until the architect appears with 
his sough sketch or plan in hand, what is the poor 
builder to do, and all the intelligent and skilled 
labourers who fvork by the piece? 

Now, there are many persons who possess ideas 


which are of no use to themselves, but which 
would be priceless in other hands: physicians 
who are expert in inventing new methods of 
destruction in naval warfare ; bishops who pro- 
pound anew the most dangerous heresies, which 
have been supposed to be extinct in the human 
mind ; military persons with the most valuable 
theories about the rotation of crops; and people 
of all professions except that of literature (for 
with ws the vein is exhausted), with the most 
ingenious notions in connection with Frameworks 
of Christmas Numbers. Why, then, is there not in 
this metropolis, so boastful of its social economies, 
some recognised establishment for the sale or 
barter of all this wasted wealth of ideas? Why 
is there not, I say, some central emporium—at 
Charing Cross, for instance—where an idea in the 
rough can be tendered at the proper department, 
and the estimated value be paid in notes or gold 
across the counter ? 

How often have I gone into the City by ‘the 
Underground’ (or ‘Slow and Sewer’ as some 
people call it), with a carriage full of City-folks 
evidently bursting with literary projects which are 
of no use to them, and who, instead of sucking the 
heads of their umbrellas, might have been sucking 
my brains, which are singularly fertile in commercial 
expedients that are of no use to me! I protest 
that my imagination teems with the most striking 
conceptions in every line of business but my own : 
a Subject that would make the fortune of a figure- 
painter ; a Mechanical Contrivance that would raise 
an engineer to the summit of his profession; a 
Plot for a Farce that I would back against the 
London, Chatham, and Dover Railway to ‘bring 
down’ any House in London. I don’t encourage these 
alien notions, for (under the present unsatisfactory 
unremunerative system) I would rather be without 
them, but they will come. And similarly, I have no 
doubt that Frameworks of Christmas Numbers are 
perpetually intruding upon the minds of respectable 
persons who have no market for the disposal 
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of them. Until a few hours ago, my mind 
was utterly void upon this, to me, all-important 
and imperative subject. Nay, it was worse than 
void, for it secretly entertained a feeble suggestion 
made to me by a first-cousin of my Lord Dun- 
dreary’s, after a certain supper-party in Park Lane. 
‘The Timth theth there’th alwayth a thtoppage in 
the twaffic here; why thouldn’t you detain an 
omnibuth full of people in “a block” in Park Lane, 
and make them tell thtories to path away the 
afternoon? That’s what I call a capital Fwame- 
work.’ At the time, I remember, I smiled con- 
temptuously at this scheme, for there were seven 
months between that evening and Christmas-tide in 
which to hit upon a better; but as the months 
waned to weeks, and the weeks to days, I a to 
regret that in the interim, and icularly during 
the election period, I had so often instanced this 
suggestion of Dundreary’s as a proof of the pro- 
digious want of wits among our hereditary aristo- 
cracy. Upon the morning of the day before 
yesterday, I had formally admitted to myself that 
although such a literary skeleton as had been 
suggested might not be good, it was better than 
nothing. A erous mental position, which has 
before now led people into great scrapes. 

Upon that evening, my wife and I were going out 
to dinner ; and it may easily be imagined how the 
melancholy, always engendered by oe on the 
complete burial costume which is essential on such 
occasions, was intensified by editorial reflection. 
Our host and hostess were very worthy people, 
but I confess I would far rather have stopped at 
home and sulked, than have made one of such a 
dinner-party as I well knew it would be. The 
Bobells, having no fear of Mr Croker before their 
eyes, lived in Russell Square, and on the ‘big 
side’ of it, for the express purpose, as I believe, of 
entertaining their friends at dinner by batches of 
not less than twenty at a time. They boasted— 
not from ostentation, but from sheer geniality and 
openhandedness—that their table could comfort- 
ably accommodate four-and-twenty ; and by putting 
in an extra leaf, and shoving Bobells so near the 
shutters that it was quite painful to watch the 
waiters struggle round him, it would admit four 
more. Except that there was no subscription-list 


Bobells was almost as unsatisfactory as a public 
entertainment at the London Tavern or Freemasons’ 
Hall, without even the offset of seeing your name 
in the newspaper the next morning. And there 
was this d ul point of resemblance between 


them, that there was almost always a speech or | 


two delivered after dinner. Among the enormous 
assemblage gathered together in that Mausoleum 
of a dining-room, it was strange if the day had not 
some particular relation to one or other of them ; 
it was sure to be somebody’s birthday, or wedding- 
day, or the day on which he had sailed for the 
Caribbee Islands, or on which he had (unhappily) 
returned uneaten, to talk about them ; and imme- 
diately that the servants had left the room, dear 
old Bobells would rise, and be almost affected to 
tears in alluding to the circumstance. 

‘The man he spoke of, although perhaps some of us 
might have met him for the first time, was one of his 
dearest friends, his ancient schoolfellow (as if that 
was any bond of friendship, and not rather a 
circumstance calculated to keep him at arms-length 
for life), his college—‘ No, by the by,’ says Bobells 


(recollecting himself with emotion) ; ‘he was not 
at college with me; I shall never forget the pang 
with which we parted, the one for Cambridge, and 
the other for—for——- Where the deuce was it 
you were going to, my dear Jones?’ 

‘For Haileybury,’ suggests the friend of other 
days, blushing like the port-wine he is affecting to 
scrutinise, and well aware that there are two- 
and-twenty persons in the room who wish him 
dead. 

‘ Ay, for Haileybury,’ continues Bobells, as though 
that was in itself a name associated with all that 
is tenderest in our fallen nature— for Hailey- 
bury, and afterwards for the distant and burning 
East’ 

*Deuced lucky it is distant, if it’s burning,’ 
mutters old Admiral Roller, C.B., who, being the 
uncle of the hostess, is permitted his little annota- 
tions. 

‘For the land where the cypress and myrtle, or 
rather where the stately palm-tree lifts its head, 
and the sacred waters of the’ 

‘The Guadalquivir, suggests some enterprising 
guest. 

‘No, the Ganges, blandly pursues our host; 
‘ where the sacred Ganges is bottled by the Specula- 
tive, and purchased by the Pious,’ For Bobells is 
commercial to the aioe and his short swallow- 
flights of poetry, whithersoever they may circle, 
always—so to speak—return to the eaves of the 
Stock Exchange. : 

For three generations, the House of Bobells has 
been respected in the City, and especially by the 
Worshipful Company of Goldsmiths; and our 
hospitable friend is much too wise to be ashamed 
of that circumstance. His wife, on the other hand, 
who is a most charming person, comes of a county 
family, as wide-spread as it is ancient ; and hence it 
happens that the dinner-parties in Russell Square 
generally consist of two social elements, the Terri- 
torial and the Civic, which are as antagonistic as 
oil and vinegar, and of whose mutual misliking, I 
might say, that it would be six of one and half-a- 
dozen of the other, only that there is always double 
that number of each. Such, however, are the grace 
and tact of the hostess, and the genuine kindliness 
and good temper of her husband, that their parties 


| always ‘ go off well,’ as the saying is ; and although 
handed round with the dessert, dining with the | 


that is not high praise, it is more than dinner- 
parties of four-and-twenty generally deserve. Still, 
the entertainment in prospect was not calculated to 
elevate the spirits of any one not in good case, far 
less of one in want of a Framework, as imperatively 
demanded within eight-and-forty hours as the 
surrender of a besieged city. What were soup, and 
fish, and side-dishes }/—what were joints, and game, 
and sweets, no matter how delicately served, to one 
who hungered for the raw material of a Christmas 
Number 

I had been a little ruffled before starting, as 
some of us are apt to be, when four white neck- 
cloths (taken in hand after our tight boots are on) 
have proved shapeless failures, The dreadful effect 
which inanimate objects will produce upon even an 
angelic disposition, is still to be sung, although so 
much has been made of those exceptional circum- 
stances that produced the wrath of Achilles ; and I 
confess I was very much put out. Moreover, the 
brougham came late, and essaying a short-cut 
through those savage regions west of Tottenham 
Court Road, found the street ‘up,’ and in possession 
of the wildest Irish. Now, to be delayed upon 
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one’s road is annoying enough, but to be turned 
back is the very climax of the trials of travel ; and 
when we arrived in Russell Square at seven (the 
Bobells invariably dining at 6.30), I am afraid that 
something else beginning with a T, beside Time, 
had been lost by one of us. 

However, as we ascended the broad staircase, and 
drew near the drawing-room door, the situation 
produced its accustomed effect. Smiles began to 
deck our countenances, and a light of pleasurable 
surprise (as though to see our host and hostess in 
their own house were a most unlooked-for 
phenomenon) to kindle in our eyes. 

‘Mr anp Mrs Last Cummers,’ cried the menial 
in a voice of thunder as we entered the drawing- 
room with an andante movement, happily com- 
pounded of dignity and a desire to greet our 
entertainers. 

There are few people in London, and cer- 
tainly none who visit in Russell Square, who 
understand this important proceeding better than 
we ourselves do; but it has this peculiarity, that 
the more admirable the execution of it, the more 
necessary it is that it should be met half-way by a 
corresponding advance on the part of the Enter- 
tainers. There are some people who enter a 
drawing-room in such a shamefaced and shirking 
manner, as to suggest the idea that they have 
never been invited, and hope to escape the notice 
of the lady of the house: there are others 
who come in with a sort of sweep, as though 
they were taking the first-floor by assault in a 
scythe-wheel chariot, and these, we may easily 
imagine, do not care a half-penny whether they are 
welcomed or not ; but to a finished entrée like ours, 
the reciprocal action of the host and hostess is 
indispensable, otherwise, that fatal step is over- 
passed which leads from the Sublime to the 
Ridiculous. It has been said that there are very 
few men in England who could march thirty 
thousand soldiers out of Hyde Park ; and, indeed, 
very few have tried ; but it is still more certain 
that there is not a married couple within the four 
seas who, being invited to a dinner-party, could 
advance, with a number of unsympathising people 
looking on, from the door of a large drawing-room 
to the fireplace, without setting eyes upon their 
entertainers, and yet without breaking down in 
their grand air. That expression of pleasurable 
— must fade away sooner or later, and resolve 
itself into something else ; that andante movement 
must be stopped at last, if it’s only by the mantel- 
piece. 

The stony stare of two-and-twenty guests in that 
Russell Square reception-room had its effect upon 
my wife and me before we had traversed half the 
dreadful space in question; it was like entering 
the wax-work exhibition of Madame Tussaud’s upon 
some occasion when the general public were 
excluded, and the ghastly privilege of admission 
had been extended to us alone. The splendour of 
their robes, and the height of their colouring, only 
made the silence of the female portion of the com- 
pany the more portentous ; the vastness of the apart- 
ments through which the cheery tones of Bobell’s 
* Delighted to see you!’ used to go echoing like the 
bugle at Killarney, served to render the hush that 
followed upon the servant’s introduction positively 
awful. So many people, and yet no sound ; it was 
worse than the Room of Horrors, for there, at least, 
is heard the pleasant click of the machinery 
whereby the head of Mr Burke is turned to that of 


newspaper that he had just returned from a pro- 


Mr Hare (in consultation abcut the disposal of 
bodies), and by which the hands of Fieschi are 
busied about that Infernal Machine, the failure of 
which has perhaps produced the word fiasco. But 
the Ancient Mariner could scarcely have felt him- 
self placed in a more embarrassing position than 
we two. Lords and ladies all around (or at least 
people in a good social position), and not a word to 
say ! 

We were not unknown to many of*the com- 

any, nor they to us. There was little Admiral 
Roller, C.B., uncle of Mrs Bobells, with his lobster 
eyes projecting not more than might be expected 
from the time that had elapsed since we had seen 
them last, and the high-feeding and tight neck- 
clothing which he had doubtless undergone during 
the interval. There was Sir Joshua Bence, Knt., 
uncle of Mr Bobells, looking exactly as we had 
seen him last, for having everything false about 
him except his tongue (which is much too rude 
to be artificial), he does not suffer from the 
ravages of time. There was also Miss Penelope 
Bence, his daughter, who does. There was 
Captain Traverse (to whom that Russell Square 
house was his home whenever he chanced to be 
in England), the greatest Nimrod of his day, who 
had exhausted the field-sports of his native land 
before he had come of age, and was said to have 
slain a specimen of everything upon the earth’s 
surface that had life and forelegs. I had not seen 
him for years, but had lately read in the Field 


longed residence among the Micmac Indians. There 
was Mr Macalpine, a Scotch cousin of the Bobells, 
but whether upon the male or female side was not 
accurately known, the connection having existed 
in ages too remote for investigation; and there 
was Miss Barbara Chancel, looking at him malevo- 
lently out of the corner of her eye, because he was 
a Presbyterian. Miss Barbara was Anglican (if I 
may say so with propriety) to the backbone, but 
she had no sympathy with Romanism. If her name 
is introduced here at all, she would like that to be 

articularly mentioned. She was intended b 

Nature for education at the university of Oxford, 
and subsequently for a prebendal stall in a cathe- 
dral, where the service was monotoned—not in- 
toned ; mind that. ‘If you intone,’ said her brother 
the archdeacon, ‘you may as well go over to Rome 
at once ;’ and ‘my brother the archdeacon’s’ word 
was Law to her, and gospel too. She was correct, 
severe, and gentlemanly, and would undoubtedly, 
but for the misfortune of her sex, have been an 
archdeacon herself. 

Next to her sat a lady whom you would have 
put down at once, if you had met her anywhere 
else about the house but in the drawing-room, 
as the cook of the establishment. She was fat, 
and red, and shiny, and her apparel, —_ 
gorgeous in the extreme, was not adapted for 
mitigating those personal peculiarities. On the 
contrary, by every outrageous means which milli- 
nery could furnish, Mrs Murphy had brought her- 
self into prominence: your eye would have been 
drawn to her no matter how numerous had been 
the company, as surely as to a sunflower in a bed 
of violets. She wore a sunflower, or something 
very like it, in her cap ; and this she would always 
offer to your notice whenever you addressed her, in 
a manner that was most obtrusive and em i 
until you came to learn why she did it. The fact 
was the stout lady was deaf, and this gigantic flower 
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of them. Until a few hours ago, my mind 
was utterly void upon this, to me, all-important 
and imperative subject. Nay, it was worse than 
void, for it secretly entertained a feeble suggestion 
made to me by a first-cousin of my Lord Dun- 
dreary’s, after a certain supper-party in Park Lane. 
‘The Timth theth there’th alwayth a thtoppage in 
the twaffic here; why thouldn’t you detain an 
omnibuth full of people in “a block” in Park Lane, 
and make them tell thtories to path away the 
afternoon? That’s what I call a capital Fwame- 
work.’ At the time, I remember, 1 smiled con- 
temptuously at this scheme, for there were seven 
months between that evening and Christmas-tide in 
which to hit upon a better; but as the months 
waned to weeks, and the weeks to days, I — to 
regret that in the interim, and particularly during 
the election period, I had so often instanced this 
suggestion of Dundreary’s as a proof of the pro- 
digious want of wits among our hereditary aristo- 
eracy. Upon the morning of the day before 
yesterday, I had formally admitted to myself that 
although such a literary skeleton as had been 
suggested might not be good, it was better than 
nothing. A dangerous mental position, which has 
before now led people into great scrapes. 

Upon that evening, my wife and I were going out 
to dinner ; and it may easily be imagined how the 
melancholy, always engendered by putting on the 
complete burial costume which is essential on such 
occasions, was intensified by editorial reflection. 
Our host and hostess were very worthy people, 
but I confess I would far rather have stopped at 
home and sulked, than have made one of such a 
dinner-party as I well knew it would be. The 
Bobells, having no fear of Mr Croker before their 
eyes, lived in Russell Square, and on the ‘big 
side’ of it, for the express purpose, as I believe, of 
entertaining their friends at sel by batches of 
not less than twenty at a time. They boasted— 
not from ostentation, but from sheer geniality and 
LP geen a OB their table could comfort- 
ably accommodate four-and-twenty ; and by putting 
in an extra leaf, and shoving Bobells so near the 
shutters that it was quite painful to watch the 
waiters struggle round him, it would admit four 
more. Except that there was no subscription-list 
handed round with the dessert, dining with the 
Bobells was almost as unsatisfactory as a public 
entertainment at the London Tavern or Freemasons’ 
Hall, without even the offset of seeing your name 
in the newspaper the next morning. And there 
was this dreadful point of resemblance between 
them, that there was almost always a speech or 
two delivered after dinner. Among the enormous 
assemblage gathered together in that Mausoleum 


of a dining-room, it was strange if the day had not | who hu 
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(recollecting himself with emotion) ; ‘he was not 
at college with me; I shall never forget the pang 
with which we parted, the one for Cambridge, and 
the other for—for——- Where the deuce was it 
you were going to, my dear Jones?’ 

‘For Haileybury,’ suggests the friend of other 
days, blushing like the port-wine he is affecting to 
scrutinise, and well aware that there are two- 
and-twenty persons in the room who wish him 
dead. 

‘ Ay, for Haileybury,’ continues Bobells, as though 
that was in itself a name associated with all that 
is tenderest in our fallen nature—‘ for Hailey- 
ww and afterwards for the distant and burning 

ast’ 

‘Deuced lucky it is distant, if it’s burning, 
mutters old Admiral Roller, C.B., who, being the 
uncle of the hostess, is permitted his little annota- 
tions. 

‘For the land where the cypress and myrtle, or 
rather where the stately palm-tree lifts its head, 
and the sacred waters of the’ 

‘The Guadalquivir, suggests some enterprising 
guest. 

‘No, the Ganges,’ blandly pursues our host; 
‘ where the sacred Ganges is bottled by the Specula- 
tive, and purchased by the Pious” For Bobells is 
commercial to the backbone, and his short swallow- 
flights of poetry, whithersoever they may circle, 
always—so to speak—return to the eaves of the 
Stock Exchange. 

For three generations, the House of Bobells has 
been respected in the City, and especially by the 
Worshipful Company of Goldsmiths; and our 
hospitable friend is much too wise to be ashamed 
of that circumstance. His wife, on the other hand, 
who is a most charming person, comes of a county 
family, as wide-spread as it is ancient ; and hence it 
happens that the dinner-parties in Russell Square 
generally consist of two social elements, the Terri- 
torial and the Civic, which are as antagonistic as 
oil and vinegar, and of whose mutual misliking, I 
might say, that it would be six of one and half-a- 
dozen of the other, only that there is always double 
that number of each. Such, however, are the grace 
and tact of the hostess, and the genuine kindliness 
and good temper of her husband, that their parties 
always ‘ go off well,’ as the saying is ; and although 
that is not high praise, it is more than dinner- 
parties of four-and-twenty generally deserve. Still, 
the entertainment in prospect was not calculated to 
elevate the spirits of any one not in good case, far 
less of one in want of a Framework, as imperatively 
demanded within eight-and-forty hours as the 
surrender of a a i city. What were soup, and 
fish, and side-dishes !—what were joints, and game, 
and sweets, no matter how delicately served, to one 
ered for the raw material of a Christmas 


some particular relation to one or other of them ; | Number 


it was sure to be somebody’s birthday, or wedding- 
day, or the day on which he had sailed for the 
Caribbee Islands, or on which he had (unhappily) 
returned uneaten, to talk about them ; and imme- 
diately that the servants had left the room, dear 
old Bobells would rise, and be almost affected to 
tears in alluding to the circumstance. 

‘The man he spoke of, although perhaps some of us 
might have met him for the first time, was one of his 
dearest friends, his ancient schoolfellow (as if that 
was any bond of friendship, and not rather a 
circumstance calculated to keep him at arms-length 
for life), his college—* No, by the by,’ says Bobells 


I had been a little ruffled before starting, as 
some of us are apt to be, when four white neck- 
cloths (taken in hand after our tight boots are on) 
have proved shapeless failures, The dreadful effect 
which inanimate objects will produce upon even an 
angelic disposition, is still to be sung, although so 
much has been made of those exceptional circum- 
stances that produced the wrath of Achilles ; and I 
confess I was very much put out. Moreover, the 
brougham came late, and essaying a short-cut 
through those savage regions west of Tottenham 
Court Road, found the street ‘ up,’ and in possession 
of the wildest Irish. Now, to be delayed upon 
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one’s road is annoying enough, but to be turned 
back is the very climax of the trials of travel ; and 
when we arrived in Russell Square at seven (the 
Bobells invariably dining at 6.30), I am afraid that 
something else beginning with a T, beside Time, 
had been lost by one of us. 

However, as we ascended the broad staircase, and 
drew near the drawing-room door, the situation 
produced its accustomed effect. Smiles began to 
deck our countenances, and a light of pleasurable 
surprise (as though to see our host el hostess in 
their own house were a most unlooked-for 
phenomenon) to kindle in our eyes. 

‘Mr anv Mrs Last Cummers,’ cried the menial 
in a voice of thunder as we entered the drawing- 
room with an andante movement, happily com- 
pounded of dignity and a desire to greet our 
entertainers. 

There are few people in London, and cer- 
tainly none who visit in Russell Square, who 
understand this important proceeding better than 
we ourselves do; but it has this peculiarity, that 
the more admirable the execution of it, the more 
necessary it is that it should be met half-way by a 
corresponding advance on the part of the Enter- 
tainers. There are some people who enter a 
drawing-room in such a shamefaced and shirking 
manner, as to suggest the idea that they have 
never been invited, and hope to escape the notice 
of the lady of the house: there are others 
who come in with a sort of sweep, as though 
they were taking the first-floor by assault in a 
scythe-wheel chariot, and these, we may easily 
imagine, do not care a half-penny whether they are 
welcomed or not; but to a finished entrée like ours, 
the reciprocal action of the host and hostess is 
indispensable, otherwise, that fatal step is over- 
passed which leads from the Sublime to the 
Ridiculous. It has been said that there are very 
few men in England who could march thirty 
thousand soldiers out of Hyde Park ; and, indeed, 
very few have tried; but it is still more certain 
that there is not a married couple within the four 
seas who, being invited to a dinner-party, could 
advance, with a number of unsympathising people 
looking on, from the door of a large drawing-room 
to the fireplace, without setting eyes upon their 
entertainers, and yet without breaking down in 
their grand air. That expression of pleasurable 
= must fade away sooner or later, and resolve 
itself into something else ; that andante movement 
must be stopped at last, if it’s only by the mantel- 

jiece. 

r The stony stare of two-and-twenty guests in that 
Russell Square reception-room had its effect upon 
my wife and me before we had traversed half the 
dreadful space in question; it was like entering 
the wax-work exhibition of Madame Tussaud’s upon 
some occasion when the general public were 
excluded, and the ghastly privilege of admission 
had been extended to us alone. The splendour of 
their robes, and the height of their colouring, only 
made the silence of the female portion of the com- 
pany the more portentous ; the vastness of the apart- 
ments through which the cheery tones of Bobell’s 
‘Delighted to see you!’ used to go echoing like the 
bugle at Killarney, served to render the hush that 
followed upon the servant’s introduction positively 
awful. So many people, and yet no sound ; it was 
worse than the m of Horrors, for there, at least, 
is heard the pleasant click of the machinery 
whereby the head of Mr Burke is turned to that of 


Mr Hare (in consultation about the disposal of 
bodies), and by which the hands of Fieschi are 
busied about that Infernal Machine, the failure of 
which has perhaps produced the word fiasco. But 
the Ancient Mariner could searcely have felt him- 
self placed in a more embarrassing position than 
we two. Lords and ladies all around (or at least 
people in a good social position), and not a word to 
say ! 
We were not unknown to many of ‘the com- 
any, nor they to us. There was little Admiral 
Rol er, C.B., uncle of Mrs Bobells, with his lobster 
eyes projecting not more than might be expected 
from the time that had elapsed since we had seen 
them last, and the high-feeding and tight neck- 
clothing which he had doubtless undergone during 
the interval. There was Sir Joshua Bence, Knt., 
uncle of Mr Bobells, looking exactly as we had 
seen him last, for having everything false about 
him except his tongue (which is much too rude 
to be artificial), he does not suffer from the 
ravages of time. There was also Miss Penelope 
Bence, his daughter, who does. There was 
Captain Traverse (to whom that Russell Square 
house was his home whenever he chanced to be 
in England), the greatest Nimrod of his day, who 
had exhausted the field-sports of his native land 
rong he had cage 3 of age, and was e to have 
slain a specimen of everything upon the earth’s 
surface that had life and Delon Thad not seen 
him for years, but had lately read in the Field 
newspaper that he had just returned from a pro- 
longed residence among the Micmac Indians. There 
was Mr Macalpine, a Scotch cousin of the Bobells, 
but whether upon the male or female side was not 
accurately known, the connection having existed 
in ages too remote for investigation; and there 
was Miss Barbara Chancel, looking at him malevo- 
lently out of the corner of her eye, because he was 
a Presbyterian. Miss Barbara was Anglican (if I 
may say so with propriety) to the backbone, but 
she had no sympathy with Romanism. If her name 
is introduced here at all, she would like that to be 

articularly mentioned. She was intended b 

Nature for education at the university of Oxford, 
and subsequently for a prebendal stall in a cathe- 
dral, where the service was monotoned—not in- 
toned ; mind that. ‘If you intone, said her brother 
the archdeacon, ‘you may as well go over to Rome 
at once ;’ and ‘my brother the archdeacon’s’ word 
was Law to her, and gospel too. She was correct, 
severe, and gentlemanly, and would undoubtedly, 
but for the misfortune of her sex, have been an 
archdeacon herself. 

Next to her sat a lady whom you would have 
put down at once, if you had met her anywhere 
else about the house but in the drawing-room, 
as the cook of the establishment. She was fat, 
and red, and shiny, and her apparel, though 
gorgeous in the extreme, was not adapted for 
mitigating those personal peculiarities On the 
contrary, by every outrageous means which milli- 
nery could tarnish, Mrs Murphy had brought her- 
self into prominence: your eye would have been 
drawn to her no matter how numerous had been 
the company, as surely as to a sunflower in a bed 
of violets. She wore a sunflower, or something 
very like it, in her cap ; and this she would always 
offer to your notice whenever you addressed her, in 
a manner that was most obtrusive and em! " 
until you came to learn why she did it. The fact 
was the stout lady was deaf, and this gigantic flower 
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contained some acoustic apparatus, by which she | 
could hear something of what you had to say, if you | 
dropped it very accurately among the petals. But | 


though not graceful, Mrs Murphy was a good crea- 


Russell Square that evening, had she not been 
deprived of that pleasure by some unaccountable 
accident, was undoubtedly Mrs Bobell, and in her 
absence it devolved on him, as her represen- 


ture, and much respected by our absent host and | tative and depute, to do the honours of the house. 


hostess, notwithstanding that before she wedded 
her late husband—the clergyman of the country 


parish in which Mrs Bobell lived before she | 


married—she had occupied the position of his 
housekeeper. 


Master Bobell, balancing himself, as usual, upon 
the extreme edge of the sofa, and grasping his knee- 
caps with his hands as though they were percus- 
sion, and might otherwise do mischief ; and there 
was Master Bobell himself, sitting astride upon 
his chair, and noisily sucking the back of it, to the 
great detriment of the gilding thereof, and of his 
own inside. 

But what was so very singular and embarrassing 
in the position of Mrs Last Cummers and myself, 
and in that of the fest of the company too, except 
that they were more used to it by this time, 
was that There was no Mr or Mrs Bobell. The 
oil and the vinegar, the country and the City 
folks, had come as invited, but their entertainers 
—who alone possessed the secret of amalgamation 
—were not present. Nobody attempted to apolo- 
gise for them or explain the reason of their absence ; 
we dropped into two vacant seats which we were 


very glad to find, and waited for something of the | 


sort; but nothing was heard in all that stately 
lace but the monotonous suction of the back of 
aster Bobell’s chair, which was next to mine. At 
last I ventured, in a low voice, to address this young 


Lastly, of the folks I knew, there | 
was Mr Hectic Flush, the diminutive tutor of | 


| The country party were with the admiral to a 
| man (including Master Jack); but the City part 
of the company had held with Sir Joshua—tirst 
upon the ground of his knighthood (an argument 
which was received with great contempt by the 
other side), and secondly, inasmuch as he repre- 
sented that sex, in the person of their absent 
host, which is affirmed by the syntax to be 
more worthy than the feminine. Upon this, issue 
had been joined, and a tremendous struggle for 
pre-eminence taken place. It was an opportunity 
for expressing their opinion of one another, for 
which both sides had been waiting for years. 
Each had remained firm in their own view of 
the case, and had avowed themselves determined 
to await the arrival of Mr and Mrs Bobell, even if 
| they should stay there till midnight, to hear a 
| decision upon the matter from their own lips. The 
| arrival of our two selves had perforce produced a 
| calm, which, exhausted by mutual violence, and 
fearing to renew a combat of so desperate a nature, 
| neither party had hitherto ventured to break. 
| I have already observed that Mrs Last Cummers 
| and myself have no little reputation for grace of 
deportment. I will now add, at the risk of some 
imputation of personal vanity, that a long acquaint- 
| ance with fashionable life—protracted movement 
| in the best circles—has rendered me equal to any 
| situation (now duelling has been abolished) that 
| can possibly occur among persons of condition. I 


gentleman, as one who had more than once received | rise with it, and assume the mastery over it, just as 
a tip at my hands in the course of his scholastic | Mr Coxwell does with his balloon, no matter what 
career, and was likely, therefore, to be penetrated | altitude it may attain ; and I rose with it on the 


with the hope of more to come—for gratitude in | 
a school-boy I do not expect—‘ My dear Jack,’ said | 
I, ‘what’s the matter? And where are your father | 
and mother ?’ 

‘That’: just it, returned the lad, with that look 
of cunning which is the nearest approach to intelli- | 
gence ever seen in boys. ‘Nobody knows. They | 
were to have arrived from the north at 4.45. The | 
carriage went to meet them, but found only their | 
luggage. All these people come to dinner, and | 
nobody to receive them. Ain’t it a precious lark?’ | 

* But why doesn’t somebody speak ?’ said I. 

‘Ah, why indeed !’ observed the youth with that | 
snort which marks the juvenile appreciation of | 
humour. ‘There’s been a deuce of a row, that’s why. 
Uncle Roller has threatened to inflict condign pun- 
ishment—whatever that is—upon Uncle Bence if 
he dares to open his mouth. I am sure I wish he | 
would. Each of them thinks he’s the proper 

rson to fill the place of papa. It was the jolliest 

un you ever saw. 

Stripped of its school-boy diction and malignant | 
joy, Master Bobell’s statement was a perfectly correct | 
one. Sir Joshua Bence, in right of his relationship | 
to Mr Bobell, had, it appeared, taken upon himself 
to apologise to certain guests for the inexplicable 
absence of the host and hostess ; a freedom which 
Admiral Roller, C.B., as uncle of the latter, had 
indignantly resented. To hardships, according to 
his own account, the gallant admiral was used, and 
had borne them in the service of his king and 
country without a murmur ; but to a usurpation of 
his rights and privileges, he was not used. The 
person who would have received the company in 


} 
| 


present occasion. 

‘ Ladies and gentlemen,’ said I. 

Signs of adhesion at once became manifest among 
the country party. 

‘Gentlemen and ladies, continued I, and the com- 
pany from the City emitted a’‘nurmur of applause, 
‘I understand that there has been some contention 
among you upon a matter to which I shall not 
furtherallude. It would be a piece of impertinence 
on my part to do so. There are near and dear 
relatives present both of our charming hostess’ 
[‘ Hear, hear’ from Admiral Roller, C.B., and 
marked approbation from his adherents] ‘and also 
of her admirable husband, whose very name is 
symbolical of that hospitality which is the cherished 
attribute of the metropolis of our native land’ 
[‘Good, very good,’ from Sir Joshua Bence ; and 
from the corner of my eye I beheld Miss Penelope, 


| his daughter, apply her pocket-handkerchief to her 


spectacles with irrepressible emotion.] ‘There are 
friends, too, present, claiming a far longer and 
more Intimate acquaintance with Mr and Mrs 
Bobell than myself or my wife can boast of, and 
infinitely more worthy of their esteem and affection.’ 
[* No, no, from the whole of the company, except 
Sir Joshua, who is not of a graceful disposition, 
and who murmured : ‘ Good, good again.’] ‘ Under 
these circumstances, I say, it would indeed ill 
become me to offer an opinion upon the subject, 
which (as I understand) has been recently debated 
among you with some warmth. With that admir- 
able good sense which distinguishes all classes 
of Englishmen, whether, exercising a paternal care 
over a happy peasantry, they dwell upon their own 
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broad acres, or if, making their homes amid the 
haunts of Commerce, they stretch forth their bene- 
ficent hands over the whole earth—with that admir- 
able good sense, I say, which is the characteristic of 
all our countrymen, you have agreed, by tacit 
consent, to drop this subject for the present. In 
the meantime, let me introduce another about 
which we must be by this time all agreed. 
Need I say that I refer to Dinner. In the 
much-to-be-regretted event of the non-appearance 
of our host and hostess until—let us say Mid- 
night—are we not to get anything to eat? Do 
not misapprehend me, my friends, so far as to 
imagine that I speak with any selfish motive. Iam 
no hungrier than the rest of you.’ [‘Iam starving,’ 
observed Master Jack Bobell parenthetically, 
and with the whine of a professional oe 
‘It is very likely that I suffer less than. most o 
ou, for 1 have lunched late and satisfactorily. 
ut in the interest of our host and hostess, whose 
physical inconveniences, even if they have met 
with a railway accident, will be as nothing to their 
mental tortures, when they think upon the present 
sition of their invited guests—for their sakes, 
say, Sir Joshua’ [applause from the knight’s 
adherents}—‘I appeal to you as being the oldest 
present’ [applause from the knight’s opponents] 
—‘and I appeal to you, Admiral Roller, not only 
as a beloved relative of our esteemed hostess, but 
as one who knows how Fish is ruined by delay, 
do you not both think it high time that we should 
go down to Dinner ?’ 

A 7 of applause, as when the summer sea is 
stirred by the gentle south, pervaded the whole 
drawing-room as I concluded. 

Sir Joshua Bence and Admiral Roller simul- 
taneously arose, and seized each a bell-handle. 
The grave butler (and how is it that butlers, who 
in their youth are often pages of great vivacity, 
become so grave ?), with unwonted celerity, answered 
their double summons. He stood for some time 
looking from one to the other of these two gentle- 
men, who regarded one another in malevolent 
silence, and then betook himself to the butler’s 
refuge of coughing feebly behind his hand. 

Here, again, was a situation without a master (a 
thing quite as common, by the by, as a servant 
without a situation), and I grappled with it at 
once, as did M. de Lamartine vith the Revolution 
in its hour of might. Throwing a respectful glance 
towards the hostile chieftains, such as gentlemen of 
the long robe are wont to cast at ‘the court,’ before 
proceeding to cross-examine, I addressed myself to 
the embarrassed Evans,* as he was called above 
stairs. ‘I suppose you have no idea, Evans, when 
your master and mistress may be expected home ? 

‘I have no hidea whatever, sir: it mebbe him- 
mediately ; it mebbe not till to-morrow morning. 
It is my belief as they ’ave missed the train.’ 

‘Exactly. Now, Sir Joshua and the admiral are 
both of opinion that dinner had better be served at 
once. I suppose it has been ready this long time.’ 

‘It ave been put back, sir; I took the respon- 
siveness of ’aving it put back upon my own 
shoulders,’ ' 

‘Very good. Now, the admiral and Sir Joshua 
will take it upon theirs to have it put forward’ 

The butler hesitated; then elevating his eye- 
brows, as though he were getting rid of all moral 


obligation by that means, he observed: ‘The | 


* Below stairs, he was confounded with the Firmament. 


putting forward’ [pronounced as in the game of 
golf will take arf an hour, 

‘All the better, Evans. That will afford the 
more chance of your master-and-mistress’s arrival ; 
and—stay, Evans—you may tell the cook, from Sir 
Joshua and the admiral, not to hurry herself, for 
the same reason, with the courses. Let as consider- 
able time elapse between each as is consistent with 
her Art.” (for, since companionship with these 
people is to be endured for the whole evening, 
added I to myself, let it be at the dinner-table, 
where, if the worst comes to the worst—if the 
admiral and Sir Joshua should even sit together— 
enmity may be drowned in the flowing bowl, rather 
than in this mausoleum of a drawing-room, where 
there is nothing to look at but the photographs of 
these very folks who are so detestable in the flesh.) 

The butler, graver than ever, like one who 
executes his orders under protest, here retired, but 
the rival chieftains still remained standing, like 
caryatides, beside the marble mantel-piece, each 
loath to quit that symbol of authority, the handle 
of his bel. A device suddenly struck me—and the 
occurrence corroborated an idea which I have 
sometimes ventured to entertain, that I am really 
a person of Genius—whereby I should not only 
persuade these two people to sit down, but procure 
the materials for my Christmas Number. 

‘Ladies and gentlemen; said I, ‘there are two 
distinguished individuals present, both admirably 
fitted for the position, who would each fain be our 
host ; but we have not one hostess, I beg to pro- 
pose, therefore, that Admiral Roller take the place 
of our absent friend, Mr Bobell, and Miss Penelope 
Bence assume that of his lady.’ 

Such an enthusiastic welcome was never, to my 
knowledge, given in a drawing-room to any pro- 
posal before. It was more like that slonate 
and inarticulate admiration which is paid by the 
public to unexpectedly good fireworks. It is ee 
able that so successful a compromise had not been 
suggested since the period of the Heptarchy, or 
thereabouts, when civil strife was so often stayed 
by a connection by marriage; when the lovel 
daughter of one robber-king was given to his rival, 
and the conflict was thenceforth confined within 
domestic limits—only raged, that is, between the 
latter gentleman and his mother-in-law. 

‘But do not imagine, Sir Joshua, continued I, 
addressing the only individual whom my proposi- 
tion had failed to propitiate, ‘that in thus court- 
eously surrendering your rights you will evade the 
obligations which belong to your position. There 
is nothing easier, says Oxenstiern, than to govern ; 
but from a man of such intelligence, as well as 
experience, as yourself, something more than the 
mere art of presiding is expected by all of us. 
Half an hour has yet to elapse before dinner will 
be served, and the question is, how to make that 
period pass as fs as possible? Surely, from 
the storehouse of your excellent memory, you can 
furnish us with some narrative, some personal 
reminiscence, which cannot fail to be interesting, 


and I will venture to add, improving likewise.’ 
|. I remembered to have heard that the City 
| knight carried about with him some story of the 
Lottery (illustrative of the evils of that institution), 
|that he was wont to produce upon the slightest 
| provocation, and which was by no means so stupid 
as one would have expected it to be. Sir Joshua 
rose at this artful bait at once ; not lazily, like the 
sucking carp which he resembled—he was always 
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pursing his lips, as though they were telling his 
money—but with indecent haste and voracity, as a 
pike snaps at the baited hook, line, trimmer, and 
all. ‘I will tell you a true story,’ said he, ‘ about 
the Lottery ;’ and he began it in high good-humour 
before one could say, ‘ Do.’ 


Before Dinner.) THE MAGIC STOVE. 

I do not quite remember, as some persons have 
injuriously stated, the very first lottery that was 
ever drawn in England, for that occurred, I believe, 
in the reign of Charles IL, who lived before my time ; 
but I have bought many a lottery-ticket ere the 
beginning of this century. Nobody with any pretence 
to middle age can have the least idea of the interest 
which the Drawings excited, nor of the wide-spread 
mischief which they occasioned in almost every rank 
of life. It makes me smile to hear modern folks talk 
of the evils of the turf, as compared with the gam- 
bling mania that at one time seized the people of this 
country, and was fostered and encouraged by their 
own government. Why, I can call to mind distinctly 
the existence of lottery tailors, lottery staymakers, 
lottery wine-merchants—people of every trade, in 
short, who offered to their customers, in addition to 
the goods they had to sell, the chance of gaining some 
stake in the great State gambling game. They gave 

ou a note of hand with a certain number on it, and 
if that turned up.a prize, you were to receive one 
hundred pounds, sixty pounds, or five pounds, as the 
case might be. There was an eating-house in Wych 
Street, Strand, where the expenditure of sixpence 
upon a plate of roast-beef might possibly put twenty 
ineas in your pocket; nay, there was a stall at the 
m of the Haymarket where lottery oysters and 
lottery sausages could be bought for a few half-pence, 
and there was no knowing what reward you might 
not get for having patronised that humble establish- 
ment. As for the magazines, which I perceive have 
lately been offering money prizes to people for sub- 
scribing to them, you could scarcely purchase a peri- 
odical im those days which did not offer you a fraction 
of a chance of getting a much greater profit out of 
it than could be gleaned from the literature it con- 
tained ; although, I am bound to say, I never met 
with a reader who had been so fortunate as to be 
enriched thereby. 

No. 28,316—you think it strange, perhaps, that I 
should recollect the exact figures, but when you 
get as old as Iam you will find that you remember 
such things very well—that number, I say, made a 
great noise in its time, not because it came up a 
prize, but on account of the singularity of the dis- 

l of it. It had been given to a young married 
Tady, who was in an interesting condition, as a 
present to the expected offspring, and the child (a 
girl) was born only a few hours before it was drawn, 
a dowry for her of ten thousand pounds. Birthday 
gifts and New-year’s presents were not to be pur- 
chased in such variety as they are now, and a lottery- 
ticket, or a portion of one, was then a very common 
gift; and though, generally speaking, you could not 
give a worse one, for either it turned out to be quite 
valueless, or, if otherwise, bred in the fortunate 
recipient an incurable desire for trying his luck again 


sustained by one or two exceptional instances, Nay, 
there was only one, I believe, which could be proved 
upon any good authority, and the very frequency of 
its citation might have convinced sane people—but 
these were mad—of the excessive rarity of the 
example. I allude to the celebrated case of Mr Cap- 
padocia. A few years before I was born, this gentle- 
man, who was a rich Jew broker of the City, drew a 
prize of ten thousand pounds, and within a very few 
months he drew another of exactly the same value. 
This marvellous good-fortune caused a certain cor- 
respondent of his, who believed in ‘lucky’ men, to 
ask Cappadocia to buy a ticket for him, and this 
also turned out a prize of ten thousand pounds. 
Afterwards, Mr Cappadocia got even still more money 
than this by acting as the agent of others; but the 
vein of his luck» was, I suppose, worked out, for 
they never got anything but Blanks for the rest of 
his life. 


Tam aware, ladies and gentlemen, gasped Sir Joshua, 
that I have wandered sadly from my point, but this 
old-world matter of the lottery always sets my tongue 
going. It was the same with my good father, who 
could have told you a hundred stories about it, and 
was indeed, I am sorry to say, a regular victim at 
the shrine of Fortune for half his life. For twen 
years he had annually purchased a whole ticket 
without seeing a sixpence of his money back; but 
at last he wisely determined to stop, without sending 
more good money after bad. et, as the first 
day’s Drawing came near in that one-and-twentieth 
year, I could see that my parent’s prudence was not 

y any means giving him the satisfaction that it 
deserved. His friends and neighbours were buying 
tickets upon all hands, and speculating upon their 
chances of success. ‘ Well,’ one would say, ‘I should 
think, sir, your turn must come round this time ;’ 
and another would hope to see him repaid for all his 
losses by this single coup. I saw it annoyed him to 
have to answer: ‘I have bought no ticket; I never 
mean to try again;’ and when some gossip would 
rally him about his faintheartedness and want of 
courage, it quite ruffled his ordinarily excellent 
temper. Still he stuck to his resolution until the 
very Saturday before the drawing—when he sent for 
me into his private parlour after dinner, and addressed 
| me as follows: ‘I have something to say to you of a 
| very singular kind, my boy. It may be of no con- 
| sequence, and it may be of the greatest possible 
| importance ; but however it turns out, you must 
| ayer me, upon your honour, to keep it a secret as 

ong as I live.’ 
Of course, I gave the required security; and my 
good father, who sat with his handkerchief over his 
| head in front of a huge stove—for it was winter-time, 
and he loved warmth—continued with the greatest 
gravity: ‘You know, my boy, that I had resolved 
| upon purchasing no more lottery-tickets, and that I 
| am not a man to lightly break my resolutions. Still, I 
| am not so obstinate as to resist the manifest influences 
of—of—I hardly know what to call it, or who it comes 
from, but the fact is—— Just lock the door, will 
you?’ 

Here I cast an involuntary glance towards the 
bottle of hollands which always stood at my father’s 
| Tight hand after dinner, although I had never known 


and again. Less than a sixteenth share might not | him to be overtaken by liquor before. 

be sold by the licensed office-keepers, but of course ‘No, no; it’s not that, Joshua,’ said he, divining 
that little legal difficulty could be easily got over by | my thoughts; ‘although, when you have heard me 
mutual agreement, and the consequence was that no| out, I shall not blame you for thinking anything, 
man’s degree was so humble but that he could obtain | so singular is the experience I have to narrate. I 
an interest in the Wheels of Fortune, which, like | feel “led”’ my boy, as your Aunt Dorcas calls it, 
those of the car of Juggernaut, crushed beneath | absolutely enjoined by a higher power, to purchase 
them their hundreds, nay, thousands of devotees. | No. 472.’ 
The stupid superstition which now obtains at whist ‘ When Aunt Dorcas wants to do anything whatever, 
clubs and the like, of this or that man being ‘ lucky,’ | she always says she feels “led,”’ replied I drily. 

or the reverse, was then almost universal, and was * Yes; of course I want to buy a ticket, although 
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my better judgment, that is true; but why 
ould I set my mind upon this No. 472?’ 

I was an opinionated young dog in those days, and 
did not feel so much touched by my father’s confi- 
dence as to prevent me from shrugging my shoulders. 

He coloured a little, but with great good-nature 
repeated his question. 

‘Well, perhaps you dreamed it, sir,’ returned I, ‘like 
Mrs Fosbey.’ 

This was a poor widow-lady who lived in the next 
street, and who had dreamed three times running of 
a lucky number in the lottery, and had borrowed the 
money of my father wherewith to purchase the ticket. 

‘No, my boy,’ replied my father (but with a percep- 
tible wince, for the said number had turned out a 
blank both for her and for him); ‘I did not exactly 
dream it ; but it happened thus: You know that I 
have had this stove set up here but a few days ago, 
and used it for the first time on Thursday last. Upon 
that very evening, when I had come in here as usual 
after dinner, and having read the paper, had dozed off 
for an hour or two, I awoke, and beheld in the centre 
of this iron door, which, as you see, has nothing upon 
it whatsoever, in letters and figures of fire, No. 472! 
I was wide awake by that time, and I am as certain 
as ever I was of anything in my whole life, that the 
thing was as I have told you. However, so distrust- 
ful was I of myself—for I know how the lottery 
occupies my mind, and I confess I had been dreaming 
of it at that very time—that I said nothing about it, 
but waited for the next night, when I give you my 
sacred word of honour that the same thing happened 
again. Once more I dreamed of the lottery, and upon 
waking, with my feet upon the stove, once more I saw 
No. 472 glowing forth out of its iron door, like some 
mysterious warning, or perchance—a—a ’—— 

‘Or a Providential intimation as to how to lay out 
your money to the best advantage,’ suggested 
demurely. 

‘Well, yes—of course it’s very odd, looked at in 
that light; but I’ve been thinking of it a good deal 
in the meantime, and the ticket-office has not yet 
closed ; so I will just trouble you, my boy, to step 
out and purchase for me, without saying a word about 
it, Number’ 

‘ My dear father,’ interrupted I, ‘ of course I have 
no right to dictate to you’—— 

‘Don’t do it, then,’ returned the old gentleman 
curtly. ‘Just take this money, and don’t say a word 
to anybody ; but if No, 472 is on hand, bring it ; and 
if it’s sold, find out who has got it, and bring me 
word. I will have it, whatever it costs me; and if 


that ticket does not come up a P reve: I will never | 


spend a silver sixpence again in 
ortune.’ 
As my father had threatened this for eighteen suc- 
cessive years, it did not give me great hopes of his 
reformation ; while my expectations of the ticket in 


attery of the jade 


question turning out a prize were equally low. How- | 


ever, there was 20 course for me but to obey. It was 
late, but being the Saturday before the Drawing, the 
offices were allowed to be open until after 8 P.M. ; 
so if the ticket should be unsold, I could get it that 
night. It was, however, not at all probable that this 
should be the case; and I was not surprised to hear 
that No, 472 had been purchased many days before 
by a gentleman living in the country—or what 
was then the country—about half a mile north of 
Kensington Palace. My father seemed very disap- 
pointed when I took him this news ; and wishing me 
greaien, retired to his private room, saying that 


e had some business to transact which would occupy 


him until very late. 

I had been in bed and asleep I knew not how long, 
when I was awaked by hearing the front-door closed 
(although as softly as it poy he done) ; and thinking 
there might be something wrong, I hurried on a few 
clothes, and slipped down stairs. My father’s hat and 


greatcoat were not hanging up in their usual places, 
so that I felt certain it was he who had just gone 
out ; nor had T far to look for the reason, for the door 
of his private room was open, and I could see from the 
hall the magic stove before which he had been are 
with No. 472 gleaming from the iron door, as he 

truly described them, in letters and figures of flame. 
It was evident that my father had been unable to 
resist this third manifestation, but had hurried off 
to Kensington to knock the gentleman up, and buy 
his ticket whether he would or not. Under such cir- 
cumstances, what a price would he have to pay for 
it! At the same time, I could scarcely blame him; 
I had now the evidence of my own eyes to corrobo- 
rate his extraordinary experience. Here was No. 
472 glaring and gleaming out of an iron door, which 
was ordinarily as blank as a——_I was going to say 
a lottery-ticket, but I avoided that metaphor as an 
ill omen! Yes, there was the N, and the O, and the 
4, and the 7, and the 2, as distinct as the red letters in 


the calendar. There was certainly something in it: 
and I determined to wait up until my father came 
| home to tell him what I ntyself had seen. The worst 
| of it was that the coals in the scuttle were exhaus 

| and that after an hour or so—and I knew that hie 
| must be a long time away—the room would probably 
be getting cold. In this surmise I was correct ; but 
as the stove waxed cooler and cooler, something far 
more di eable than cold supervened. [I saw that 
the magic letters waned and waned as the fire within 
got low, and long before it went out, they had grown 
quite black and invisible; then the truth gleamed 
upon me, chill and bare enough. The wonderful 
inscription was, after all, only the number of the 
stove, inscribed upon it by the Iron Company that 
sold it, but which could not be seen, without very 
close inspection, until it became of a white heat. 

I dared not sit up for my father any longer, nor 
had I the heart to tell him when he explained to me 
the next day how fortunate he had been in purchas- 
ing the ticket for only three times the cost-price, how 
wofully he had been deceived. 


Here Sir Joshua paused, and replied to a general 
murmur of satisfaction with courteous inclinations 
of his rich brown wig. But Miss Penelope, who 
had heard the story about four hundred and 
seventy-two times, did not fail here to remark, 
with an air of simplicity that did her infinite 
| credit : ‘And I suppose, papa, that this number 
| turned out to be a blank?’ 

‘No, my child,’ replied her parent, in the much- 
j admired style of Mr Barlow when imparting 
| information to Sandford and Merton; ‘it was not 
| so. The number turned out a prize of five hundred 
| pounds; so that, although when my father began 
| to boast of his extraordinary prescience, I thought 


| 


|it right to draw his attention in private to the 
|cause of the phenomenon, yet, judging by the 
result, the stove was not less a Magic Stove for 
all that, 

‘Sir Joshua Bence,’ observed Admiral Roller, in 
the tone of a man who makes a generous admis- 
sion, ‘we are obliged to you. I can honestly say 
| for myself, I have seldom derived such satisfaction 

from any literary effort in a printed book as 
from’ 

* Dinner!’ ejaculated the butler, throwing open 
the door in his best manner. 

We were quite surprised to find that the half- 
hour had slipped away so soon, Two by two, 
marshalled by Miss Penelope, we trooped down 
| stairs, and grateful to me for my advocacy, she suf- 
| fered—notwithstanding, as I afterwards discovered, 
| that there were persons in the room of the highest 
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rank—my humble arm to support her taper 
fingers, and placed me in the seat of honour 
at her fair right hand. Mr Macalpine was upon 
her left, and wearing an air of such extraor- 
dinary gravity (of which the explanation was 
to come), that he was at once deputed to say 
grace. Then a lady, of whom nothing particular 
could be said, like a blank in dominoes. Then Mr 
Hectic Flush, with his hands under the table, and 
his knees, I have no doubt, in the closest custody. 
Then another blank in dominoes—only, of course, 
they were neither really in dominoes, but had 
countenances of their own, with which they seemed 
very well content. Then Master Bobell, with 
both his elbows upon the table-cloth, and pulling 
down his lower eyelids with his fingers, an amuse- 
ment in which every boy, enfranchised from his 
pests, and separated by an opnane body from 
is tutor—‘left to himself,’ as the Scotch signifi- 
eantly express it—is only too apt to indulge. Next 
to him was a lady so exquisitely lovely, that she 
would have taken his breath away to look at her, 
had he been of an age to estimate the charms of 
beauty; but his crude heart was with some pre- 
served peaceprie on a branch of the tree of frosted 
silver that graced the centre of the board, and 
over that, in gluttonous anticipation, he smacked 
his misappreciative lips. Next to Wine, there is 
no subject perhaps—and certainly no liquid—about 
which so much nonsense is talked as Blood; 
nothing upon which it is more dangerous to 
express a decided opinion upon mere appearance, 
without an affidavit of the facts ; but in the present 
case, I would have cheerfully gone to the stake 
upon the question of that lovely girl being of 
honourable and ancient lineage. What was of 
more consequence, perhaps, to other men—un- 
married, or less penetrated with the advantages of 
long descent than I—the lady herself was young. 

‘Who is that lovely girl?’ whispered I to Miss 
Penelope. 

‘Which do you mean?’ asked she, looking as if 
an ice-pudding had by some mistake made its 
appearance in her soup. I felt that there was 
not a moment to be lost, if I would recoyer my 
position in her good graces. 

‘Dear Miss Penelope,’ returned I, feigning to 
the best of my ability (for I have been long out of 
practice) the suppressed tones of passion, ‘there 
are to my mind but two persons present to whom 
the expression I have just used can fitly apply. 
The one your diffidence may perhaps 
recognise, although everybody else sknotlalges 
her sway’ (here I would have given her bony 
fingers a good squeeze, only they began to rattle, 
like castanets); ‘the other, although a very 
different style of beauty, I allow, seems to me to 
be that lady with the Saxon face’ 

‘Oh, the Princess Landsturm, interrupted Miss 
Penelope with graciousness. ‘The Bobells made 
her acquaintance this autumn in Dresden. Now 
you mention it, I think she is rather nice-looking ; 


mut she is quite a child; I wonder her father | 


brings her out to dinner-parties. That’s he, next 
but one, to the admiral, with a red ribbon in his 
button-hole, as though he were the steward of a 
race-ball; in all other respects, the Prince 
resembles a retired billiard-marker. The poor 
young creature is a Papist; it quite distresses me 
to look at her. 

Next to the Countess, and conversing with her 
in the German tongue, sat Captain Traverse, 


fail to | 


stroking a bristly moustache, to which the Guards’ 
Hair-dye had been applied, if at all, in vain, for 
it exhibited specks of gray. He was not one of 
those military gentlemen who give themselves up 
to the culture of that ornament of the upper lip, 
and pet and caress it much as women fondle 
babies ; but in his rare moments of thought, he 
applied himself to it mechanically, just as a vulgar 
fellow scratches his head. There was no doubt of 
what he was thinking now; for while he glanced 
upon his lovely neighbour, a sort of mellow tender- 
ness, like evening on a wild and rugged landscape, 
stole over the bronzed and weather-beaten face 
which had borne sun and storm in many a foreign 
clime, and looked at Death scores of times un- 
flinchingly from a very near point of view indeed. 
And yet the captain was no warrior. Although 
lhe had served some time in the army, it had so 
| happened that he had never seen service; and 
| since War had been denied to him, he had given 
| himself up wholly to the Chase. Wherever game 
was to be found upon the earth’s surface (for he was 
no fisherman, and the fowls of the air—if I may 
| say so—were altogether beneath him), thither the 
captain had gone in pursuit. He had not indeed 
lost time in search of that single specimen of the 
Dinornis which is supposed to be still running 
about in the under-world, because he was not so 
curious as he was rapacious in his sports. He 
liked to find himself among herds of bison and 
congregations of wild elephants, bringing down 
his victims, right and left, with a double barrel. 
He had left the army because his regiment remained 
too long in a quarter of the globe which he had 
|so thinned of the beasts of the Field, and the 
monarchs of the Forest, that it was no longer worth 
| residing in. 

For my part, I like to contemplate these cosmo- 
| politan sportsmen, who have camped with Sioux 
on the prairie, and dwelt with Caffres in a kraal, 
attired in evening apparel among a great company 
| of Conventional Stay-at-homes. What curious 
| memories must throng their brains as they wag 
| their beards over our everyday beef and mutton, 
| of sea-slugs and kangaroos, of Syrian Pig and 
| Kouscousou; nay, of times of scarcity when they 
| cooked their very saddles, and sucked the shirts 
| they had spread out in the rain, for drink! When 
| they grin in that grim, silent manner of theirs, I 
| cannot but suspect that a reminiscence of tough 
‘ Native’—who was no Oyster—flashes across their 
cynical minds. 
| ‘Captain Traverse, said I, when I caught him 
| at this, and having previously received permission 
| from Miss Penelope, ‘a longer time than usual 
will elapse before the fish appears. During this 
| interval, the conversation is only too likely to 
| languish. I am requested by the lady at the head 
| of this table to beg you to favour us with some 
| reminiscence of travel—for a personal experience 
| is always the best of Stories—which may serve to 
| pass the time.’ 
‘Madam,’ returned the captain, bowing gravely 
| to Miss Penelope, but at the same time throwing 
|a devoted glance at his left-hand neighbour, ‘a 
| lady’s wish is at all times a law to me: Story- 
telling is not much in my way, and I can only 
| relate some simple circumstance that may have 
happened to myself, in a simple manner. Still, 
|i have learned to take my part m anything 
| which my companions arrange for the benefit ot 
| all, and if the recital of a mere adventure can help 


th 


to bridge the period to which Mr Last Cummers 
has alluded, I will cheerfully relate one. It is 
not at all unusual for sportsmen in out-of-the- 
way, parts of the world, and without any other 
means of amusement, to enliven an evening with 
such recitals; but our audiences, consisting as they 
do of but one or two fellow-Nimrods, and of 
servants (who are, however, more like one’s friends 
than servants, under such circumstances), are far 
from critical, and what may please them may not 

lease you. However, I will do my best ; and since 
it is most fresh in my mind, I will tell you of a 
very singular incident that befel me this last 
summer, when I was after Cariboo in Newfound- 
land.’ 

‘What had he done?’ inquired Master Bobell 
with vivacity, imagining Cariboo to be some savage 
criminal who had outraged the laws of England, 
and that the captain had been specially commis- 
sioned to avenge them. 


Soup.) AFTER CARIBOO. 


‘Cariboo, my boy,’ explained the narrator urbanely, 
‘is the native name for moose—moose-deer. Nowhere 
else in the universe is moose so plentiful as in New- 
foundland, and solely to hunt it did I visit that 
inhospitable country. Nobody but a sportsman like 
myself, an enthusiastic missionary, some monomaniac 
(such as I have met once or twice in my life) who 
raves about the head and shoulders of a codfish, but 
whose income does not permit him here in England to 
indulge in his favourite fish, would ever set foot upon 
that island, if he could help it. Its sterility— 
especially in the moose localities—is as forbidding— 
although some will have it it possesses mineral 
wealth—as a miser’s face; its climate is extremely 
severe, the ground being frozen to that extent that 
the spade will turn up blocks of ice at half a spade’s 
depth in May ; while the Fogs are almost perpetual. 
Nevertheless, a fine summer's day in Newfoundland 
is a very fine day indeed: the air is dry and clear; 
the breezes are laden with the odours of the woods ; 
the skies are blue; and, above all, there is the frequent 
Aurora—a splendid sight in those latitudes. 

We had beautiful weather last year in the island, 
even on the west coast, which was the more fortunate 
as we had not a roof tocoverus. A few deserted dwel- 
lings, which had been occupied generations before (and 
never since) by the aboriginal inhabitants, were the 
only signs of humanity to be found in that desolate 
region. But, on the other hand, there were plenty of 
cariboo. I was accompanied by a large party of 
Micmac Indians, who are excellent hunters, and we 
had met with great success, until an extraordinary 
incident took place, which brought my expedition per- 
force to‘a sudden close. Upon a certain Thursday we 
had had a long day’s sport, and after a plentiful 
meal, were lying about the camp-fire very disinclined 
tv move, when our attention was attracted by seeing 
a canoe come swiftly round the headland to the north. 
So strange was the sight, that we all rose to our feet 
with one accord ; for the coast in that neighbourhood 
had been deserted for at least one hundred years, and 
we were as much astonished as though such a vessel 
had dropped from the clouds. It was quite filled 
with people. There were braves, and squaws, and 
children—a whole tribe, in fact; and although we 
were at some distance off, we could very easily make 
out that they were not Micmacs. Who, then, could 
they be? For the aborigines no longer existed, 
having, as it is said, been utterly exterminated by 
the former race, who had come over from Cape Breton 


and Nova Scotia. Through my night-glass, 1 could ; 


easily discern every movement of these people, and 
even their features, which certainly belonged to 


a type of Savage with which I was unacquainted. 
They landed in a little bay to the north-west, and 
immediately beached their canoe, and lit a fire around 
which to biyouac. Greatly reassured by these very 
ordinary proceedings on the part of our neighbours, 
we decided that it was not worth while to pay them 
a visit that night, although we were totally unable 
to guess at who they were, or how they got there. 
It was our custom to be afoot very early, and it 
would be time enough, we thought, to satisfy our 
curiosity then. Conceive, therefore, our astonish- 
ment, upon waking the next morning, to find that 
these mysterious visitants had already departed, nor 
was even their canoe to be seen. We at once made 
haste to explore the spot which ther had so lately 
occupied, but lo, it was not to discovered ! 
Although we all agreed—and indeed could not be 
mistaken—as to the exact place where they had 
camped, there was not a trace of their presence to be 
found ; not a vestige of recent occupation ; not a foot- 
step ; not a sign of a fire having been kindled. Nay, 
on the shore, in the sand of which everything left its 
= there was not the: slightest token of man’s 
aving visited it for centuries. We stood on the 
exact spot where the pry crew had beached their 
canoe, but not a trace of that operation was visible. 

‘I shall never forget the haggard and awe-struck 
looks of my company of Indians. They were all con- 
vinced that the people we had seen were the ghosts 
of a native tribe, whom their ancestors had probably 
murdered in that very place, and no logic I could use 
would convince them that the apparition was not an 
evil omen which it behoved them to obey. There was 
nothing for it but to give up my expedition, and 
return with them to St Johns; watch Vacdendiagty 
did.’ 

‘Bless my soul and body!’ exclaimed Sir Joshua 
Bence, striking his fist upon the table ; ‘ but how do 
you account for all that, captain ?’ 

‘IT am only a sportsman, and have no pretension 
to be a philosopher, Sir Joshua,’ returned the 
bearded man. ‘ ft can merely repeat that what I 
have told you is a personal experience. I saw that 
phantom canoe and its spiritual cargo as clearly 
as I now behold another en of Newfoundland 
—yonder excellent codfish’ 

‘Strange, strange indeed!’ muttered the little 
Scotchman thoughtfully ; ‘and yet it has been so 
in all times and climes. 

‘What has been so, Mr Macalpine?’ inquired 
Miss Penelope, tapping her left-hand neighbour 
upon the arm with her fan, and giving him one of 
those so-called winning smiles, which, during a 
considerable amount of speculation in the marriage 


market, had won nothing for her as yet. Her face 


was not like that of the young person in the ballad, 
‘her fortune,’ and the latter (though considerable) 
was only to be got at through the good-will of the 
City knight, which, in its turn, could not be 
obtained except at sacrifices from which every 
suitor had shrunk for the last quarter of a century. 
Miss Penelope had also shrunk during that ices 
her once swan-like neck, in particular, hanging in 
folds and cords such as we see in that of the turkey- 
cock, although, indeed, without its variegated hues ; 
her hands, too, being yellow and long, reminded 
one of the claws of that stately bird; while upon 
her head she wore at least as many feathers as 
ordinarily adorn his somewhat unfurnished crown, 
‘ What has been so, in all times and climes, Mr 
Macalpine ?’ repeated she. 

But here (not without an eye to my Framework 
as well as hers) I ventured to interrupt. 

‘While we are having our Fish, my dear Miss 
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Penelope,’ whispered I, ‘ to tell a story would be a 
waste of power. In the intervals of the entrées, on 


the other hand, it would be a priceless boon. Mr 
Macalpine has evidently not heard your observa- 
tion, although repeated, I am sure, in a sufficiently 
seductive tone. His mind is pre-occupied— 
——- I perceive it has not prevented him from 
taking his fall share of oysters out of the sauce— 
and doubtless he has got something upon it, of 
which he would be glad to be relieved. But, in 
the meantime, let him eat in peace.’ 

Mr Macalpine was certainly looking very serious. 
Nobody appears in very good spirits during that 
twenty minutes in the drawing-room that pee 
dinner ; half the company are then going through 
the —— process of introduction, and the 
other half, who know each other, do not venture 
far beyond the topic of the weather, which is 
always a depressing one, notwithstanding the 
amount enthusiasm which we endeavour to 

mut in it. But when a man has had his soup and 
bis sherry, he ought to have bidden adieu to melan- 
choly. Now the little Scotchman, notwithstanding 
that he had had plenty of both, was in nowise 
bettered by that circumstance. His air was sphinx- 
like and monumental. He could not have looked 
more sorry for himself, if he had heen the effigy 
Keeping watch over his own tombstone, and had 
grape in his hands a funereal Urn instead of a 
ife and fork. Why Mr Macalpine should have 
come out to dinner at all in such a melancholy 
mood, it was impossible to guess ; for, having the 
misfortune to be very lame of a leg, he must needs 
have employed a vehicle, so that the theory of 
economy broke down at the outset. Perhaps he 
had heard of the advantages conferred by skeletons 
upon the feasts of the Egyptians, and was prepared 
to make himself serviceable after that fashion ; but, 
at all events, there he was, grave, grim, glum, with 
not a word to say for himself. The last time I had 
met him under that hospitable roof, he had been 
by no means taciturn, but had confided to me 
many unasked-for particulars concerning the 
importance and antiquity of the Macalpine family, 
and in what manner some ancestor of the Bobells 
had had the singular good-fortune to ally himself 
therewith. On the present occasion he sat staring 
before him with his black beady eyes in total 
silence until Captain Traverse had concluded his 
story, when, as I have said, he only muttered: 
Meme: 7 strange indeed,’ &c., and then betook 
himself to oysters and codfish. 

When he had despatched these latter, Miss Pene- 
lope, under my directions, once more returned to 
the charge. 

‘Mr Macalpine, said she, ‘Mr Last Cummers 
and myself are both convinced that you have 
something to tell us that is charmingly horrible. 
You have no idea how, on the sly—for dear papa 
here will not hear of them ; he thinks they are bad 
for me, and may make me dream—how, on the sly, 
I dote on ghosts—even on Newfoundland ghosts, 
Captain Traverse.’ 

* Ghost or no ghost, Miss Penelope,’ observed the 
captain stiffly, ‘what I have told you is simple 
fact. I should not have believed it, if I had not 
seen it with my own eyes.’ 

*I am glad to hear that, remarked Sir Joshua 
curtly ; ‘ because I may now say without offence 
that I don’t believe it still’ 

‘Your disbelief is nothing to me, Sir Joshua,’ 
said the captain reddening ; ‘ but if you believe 


nothing which you do not understand, you have 
the advantage of believing about as little7-—— 

‘Gentlemen, gentlemen,’ broke in Admiral Roller, 
‘this is most unseemly. Sir Joshua, you are 
most to blame. Being all, as it were, becalmed 
here, and waiting for a breeze, but not a breeze of 
this sort—we ought to feel grateful to anybody 
who has any yarn to spin that may while away the 
tedious moments. I confess that 1 was interested in 
the captain’s narrative, as I thought all hands were.’ 

‘It was the jolliest story I ever heard,’ remarked 
Master Bobells with enthusiasm, ‘and my flesh has 
not done creeping yet. Next to a very bloody 
murder, there’s nothing so jolly as a ghost-story. 
Tell us another, captain ; do.’ 

‘Mr Macalpine knows one,’ cried Miss Penelope, 
holding up a skinny finger. ‘Hush! be quiet. I 
am sure it will be charming. Hush!’ 

‘ Yes, I know one,’ said the Scotchman hoarsely. 
‘It is not a drawing-room story, quite; but it’s 
new and true. What I have to tell happened 
neither far away nor long ago, and yet it is as 
curious and unaccountable as the narrative to 
which we have just been listening,’ 

‘Did it happen to yourself, sir?’ inquired the 
eaptain with interest. ‘For when a man of honour 
tells me a strange thing as a matter of his personal 
experience, I do not listen to it as a tale out of a book’ 


Fish.) THE STEP ON THE STAIR. 


‘The incident I have to speak of occurred to 
myself,’ said Mr Macalpine, bowing gravely, but still 
Keeping his eyes fixed before him, ‘and that within 
the last twenty-four hours, It is a strange matter to 
8 “of here, and may perhaps lay me open to the 
c of egotism, but my mind is full of it, and 
indeed I ean think of nothing else. It is doubtless 
generally known that the Macalpine family—to 
which 1 have the honour to belong—is one of the 
oldest in the west of Scotland; but there is a certain 
peculiarity about it which is not so well known, 
and, indeed, which we have always endeavoured to 
keep secret even from our immediate descendants. 
I, however, am wifeless, childless—the last of my race, 
and the knowledge of the matter in question can 
affect no one any more for ill.’ 


The Scotchman’s voice, which was generally 
somewhat rough, here sank and thinned ; and that 
northern accent, which, upon ordinary occasions, 
is so often made the subject of ridicule, gave an 
exquisite pathos to his speech, as always happens 
under circumstances of deep feeling. 


‘As far back as any records go of our ancient 
race, this curious faculty has belonged, or has 
been said to belong, to us— We always see our- 
selves before we die. No matter in what profes- 
sion we are engaged—and some of us, through 
clinging to a good cause in evil times, have been 
compelled to embrace very humble callings—a 
warning of our end is always sent in this stran 

ise: the soldier by the camp-fire, on the eve of the 
oe of battle which is doomed to be his last, has seen 
a comrade more than should be extended by his side, 
the facsimile of himself; the sailor, in mid-ocean, 
beholds his solitary cabin occupied by another self, 
and straightway knows that the turf of his native 
land will never cover his bones, but that they will be 
soon laid in that “vast and wandering grave’—the 
sea; the pastor, when his last day's work is near, 
sees another, who is yet himself, kneel down at his 
own bedside as if in prayer, and thereby learns that 
his days on earth are numbered. The merchant, 
when he finds that shadowy partner at his elbow, 
delays not to set his affairs in order for those whom 
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he must leave behind him; and the poorer son of 
Commerce, beholding this unlooked-for fellow-clerk, 
does the like in his humble way. A creditor awaits 
them both, they feel, of whom it is useless to ask for 
time, but who has eternity to offer in its place. Nay, 
even the females of our race are not exempt from this 
strange visitant; the mother knows when she must 
kiss her children, and bid them keep her memory dear, 
for that that is all of her which will soon be left to 
them ; and the daughter, as she contemplates her own 
features in the glass, and sees the reflex of a second 
face, as young and fair, gives over all such thoughts as 
Youth and Beauty harbour, and makes herself ready 
for the grisly bridegroom Death.’ 


It was impossible for the most volatile in that 
great company to resist the solemn tones in which 
the Scotchman spoke: a hush came over all, and 
on the ladies a certain ‘creepiness, which caused 
them to hitch their chairs a little nearer to their 
male companions, and to cast furtive glances over 
their bare shoulders, as though some icy hand was 
hovering nigh. 


‘I am myself no coward, pursued Mr Macalpine, 
turning for an instant his gray face towards his 
audience, as though to shew them how calm and still 
it was; ‘but I am not in love with Death. An old 
lame man, without a relative in the world—for the 
Macalpines have all seen themselves, and gone—and 
almost without a friend, it may be thought that I 
should have no regrets at leaving a life emptied of 
its joys; but this is not the case. [ had looked for- 
ward to a few more harmless years of study, and even 
of travel; and besides’—here he strove in vain to 
repress a shudder—‘ the grave, which some look for- 
ward to with such tranquillity, has—— But let me 
tell my tale. Last night I sat up late as usual, in my 
chambers in the Temple, reading. The subject of my 
study was engrossing, and I was ignorant of all that 
was occurring without until aroused by a sharp rap 
upon the wooden floor at the bottom of the staircase. 
It was three flights below, but I heard it as plainly 
as though it had been in my own room, and it 
brought out upon my brow thick drops of terror at 
once, In order to explain why it did so, I should tell 
you that I am not only lame but have lost a portion 
of one leg. You see me now with an artificial limb ; 
but on ordinary occasions I find it less fatiguing and 
more convenient to wear a wooden leg. Now, 1t was 
the peculiar thud of a wooden leg which I had just 
heard, and there was nobody in the chambers upon 
the same staircase save myself who had any necessity 
for wearing one. On the instant I heard it, the 
thought flashed through me like a knife: “ The warn- 
ing of my race is coming this night to me.” I put 
down my book, and listened. Step by step, the lame 
man, whoever he was, drew nearer to my door ; so — 
did the wooden leg beat upon the oak planks that 
could scarcely hear the other foot at all, and with eve 
beat there was an answering ree. such as 
never before felt in my heart and in my brain. Then, 
for the first time too, I understood the passionate 
prayer of Hezekiah for the yer nay of his life. 

ow I prayed with my cold voiceless lips that a 
little more time might be vouchsafed to me ; and yet, 
so certain did I feel of the nature of this visitant, 
and so persuaded of its inexorable purpose, that what 
I asked for was only that it should come no nearer, 
that it should stop at the first floor, orthe second, and 
that for that once, at all events, it should not stand 
within my room. But on it came nevertheless; past 
the first floor, past the second floor, and then up the 
flight that led to my own door. There was still a 
hope that it might after all be bound for the opposite 
chamber ; but I did not venture to entertain it. The 
mysterious visitor stopped at my own door, and as it 
turned the handle, I confess I buried my face in the 


cushions of the sofa, in order to shut out the too 
familiar vision which I knew awaited me. And it 
did await me. Nerving myself for the ordeal, I arose, 
and drew myself up to meet my fate. Standing 
opposite to me was the facsimile and double of myself ; 
attired in the self-same garments ; but wearing a look 
upon its features inexpressibly grave and sad. It 

upon me for a few seconds, and then, without 
speaking, vanished. suddenly. Since that moment, 
solitude, which I have so long preferred to society, 
has become distasteful to me; with the early dawn, I 
was out in the busy market, and all day long I have 
been in the teeming streets: I have come hither to- 
night to escape from my melancholy gloom, but, as 
you see, I have not succeeded. The shadow of Death 
is upon me whithersoever I move; and I know that 
I am a doomed man.’ 


A solemn silence, broken only by the solemn 
waiters, with their ‘Maintenong cutlets, ma’am?’ or 
their ‘Ock or Sortain, sir?’ succeeded this depress- 
ing narration. 

‘I’m in such a twitter that I can scarcely hold 
my knife and fork,’ whispered Miss Penelope ; 
msg oh, I do so wish that t wasn’t sitting next to 

im !’ 

irae Sir Joshua = impressed. 

‘Did you see this—ahem—extraordinary spectacle, 
Mr Macalpine, in its—in point of fact was it fully 
attired ?” inquired the City knight. 

I knew what he was thinking of; he was 
wondering, in case the Bence family should ever be 
honoured with a similar visitation, whether his 
own double would appear as Nature made him, or 
with all the latest improvements of the tailor, the 
hairdresser, and the dentist. 

‘I beheld myself, sir, exactly as I really was, 
returned Mr Macalpine gloomily. 

‘Dear me, how exceedingly unpleasant!’ ejacu- 
lated Sir Joshua. 

‘ May I ask, Mr Macalpine, whether your Temple 
chambers are in Pump Court?’ —. Captain 
Traverse, helping himself to Kromeskis. 

‘ They are, sir. 

‘ And on the third story, I think you said. Now, 
does not a gentleman of the name of Sidney rent 
the opposite room to yours ?” 

‘TI believe that name is over the door, answered 
the Scotchman mechanically, ‘But I know nothing 
of him.’ 

‘Well, I do,’ responded the captain drily. ‘He 
is a friend of mine, and not being in town, he is so 

ood as to let me have the use of his apartment. 
F slept there last night, and shall continue to do so 
for some nights to come.’ 

‘Indeed!’ returned Mr Macalpine with anima- 
tion. ‘I am not ashamed to say I am sincerely 
glad that I shall have for my neighbour one who 
is not at least a total stranger to me; and although, 
if I had been aware that such was the case, I 
should certainly have been more reticent, yet’ —— 

‘Of course it’s a comfort when a fellow’s down in 
the mouth to know he’s got a friend close by him,’ 
interrupted the captain kindly. ‘ But it so happens 
that I am in a position to—Still Hock, if you please 
—to calm your apprehensions with respect to this 
untimely visitor of yours altogether.’ 

The Scotchman smiled gravely at the captain's 
confident manner, but shook his head, and sighed. 

‘Mr Macalpine No. 2 began ascending your 
staircase at twenty minutes to one last night, did 
he not, sir?’ 

‘How came you to know that?’ ejaculated the 
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Scotchman with 
the exact time, for 
instant before.’ 

‘I know it because that was the hour at which 
I arrived in Pump Court myself,” pursued the 
captain. ‘I have not a wooden leg, but I have a 
foolish habit, when alone, of striking my walking- 
stick upon the ground with every step I take, and 
especially when going up stairs. I have no doubt 
that I did so last night, for I was so ein up in 
my own thoughts that I turned the handle of your 
door instead of unlocking that of Mr Sidney’s, 
which of course was closed. Directly I found out 
my mistake—as I did the moment I set eyes upon 
your apartment, which is differently furnished 
from that of your neighbour—I withdrew.’ 

*You are very kind, sir, to do your best to 
dispel my melancholy,’ returned Mr Macalpine ; 
‘but all this does not explain how I beheld myself, 
which I did, when I raised my head from the 
sofa-cushions, as surely as I now behold this 


gitation. ‘Such certainly was 
had looked at my watch the 


ga a 

‘If I am not mistaken, continued the captain 
quietly, ‘and my eyesight rarely deceives me in 
taking in details at a glance, there is a large mirror 
opposite your sofa, Mr Macalpine’ 

A universal exclamation of relief and surprise 
cut short the captain’s explanation, amid which the 
lame Seotchman arose, and stumping round to his 
new friend and neighbour, exchanged a hearty gripe 
of the hand. 

‘Champagne to everybody!’ roared Admiral 
Roller. ‘Mr Macalpine, your good health, and long 
life to you!’ 

We all insisted upon taking wine with the 
Doppelgiinger ; for who of us but does not rejoice 
when the shadow.of Death is removed for a little 
at from a fellow-mortal? The recluse of the 

emple found himself the toast of the evening; | 
and unless he had a head of the same material as | 
one of his other extremities, must have seen, I | 
reckon, more than one duplicate of the Macalpine | 
in the mirror when he reached home that night. | 

The entrées were numerous, but—perhaps in | 
consequence of it being some Fast of the Church— 
Miss Barbara Chancel had religiously limited her- 
self to sweet-bread : of enthusiasm on account of 
the brightening prospects of Mr Macalpine, she 
had not emitted one spark ; and now she was sitting 
so marvellously rigid, and with her hands crossed 
before her, wrist over wrist, as a crusader on a} 
monument crosses his legs, that to us, already 
saturated with spiritual phenomena, she at once 
gave the idea of a ghost who is desirous of being 
questioned—in other words, of a person who wishes 
to tell a story. Before I had finished asking 

rmission of Miss Penelope to call wpon this lady 
or a narration, she caught me up rather snappishly 
with a ‘ Yes, of course: it’s ped di she is dying to 
shew off.’ 

‘Miss Barbara,’ said I, thus unceremoniously 
credentialed, ‘an interval of ten minutes—not 
devoted to refreshment—will elapse between the 
entrées and the joint. We look to you to render 
that period the reverse of tedious by some inter- 
esting narration.’ 

‘If you want a ghost-story, fou must go to some 
one else,’ observed this lady decidedly. ‘I object, 
for my part, to all such superstitious tales: if they 
are disbelieved, there is no pleasure in listening to 
them, while if they are credited, they are in the 


highest degree mischievous. Any narrative worthy | 


of attention should, in my opinion, carry a moral 
with it, and should be either illustrative of church 
Meg ag or aimed at some prevailing schism.’ 

ere she cast a look at the Countess Landsturm, 
as though that inoffensive young foreigner were 
the heresiarch of her age. 

‘My dear Miss Barbara,’ observed I, with 
assumed tenderness (for there is no woman, what- 
ever ecclesiastical panoply she may have on, who 
can resist “ warmth”), ‘I am convinced that what- 
ever you please to tell us will be as agreeable as | 
it is sure to be informing,’ 

‘If what I am about to tell you was anything of 
my own, Mr Last Cummers,’ returned Miss Chancel, 
a little mollified, ‘I should reply: “You flatter 
me ;” but since it is the personal experience of 
another, I may say without scruple that you have 
only described it as it deserves. I have heard it 
very many times myself (always with renewed 
interest), and therefore I am fortunately able to 
narrate the circumstances in my brother the arch- 
deacon’s own words.’ 


The Joint.) THE ARCHDEACON’S STORY. 

A few years ago, Mr Morris, my curate at Stretfield, 
called to announce that he must leave me, and I had, 
of course, to look out for a competent man to fill the 
vacancy in my own gift. As curacies go, mine 
possessed fair average attractions, for the country 
was healthy and pleasant, the work not onerous, and 
in addition to the stipend—ninety pounds—there was 
a good house, garden, and glebe, rent free. This 
house was indeed out of Stretfield, being the parson- 
age of Thrumton Wick, the contiguous parish, the 
living of which I hold, as well as the larger one on 
which I myself reside. 

It was not long before a young clergyman 
was recommended to me as a candidate for the 
vacant curacy. His name was Timmins—the Rev. 
Douglas Timmins—and he was newly ordained, and 
necessarily without experience of the duties required 
of him. But his testimonials were excellent; and a 
personal friend of my own, the Master of St Gin- 
gulph’s, wrote warmly in his behalf. Timmins, it 
seemed, had been an undergraduate at St Gingulph’s, 
and his former principal had the highest eee of 
his character. ‘He is not showy or brilliant, 
certainly ;’ these were the words that decided me 
to conclude the arrangement; ‘but he will be a 
capital hard-working curate. You will find him a 
little bashful and awkward, at first, I dare say, but 
he is really a very worthy and sensible young man.’ 
Accordingly it was settled that the Rev. Douglas 
Timmins should replace Mr Morris in the curacy of 
the combined parishes of Stretfield cum Thrumton 
Wick. 

Mr Timmins was in London ; and a few days before 
that fixed upon for his predecessor’s departure, 
Morris came up to the rectory with a very serious 
face. One of his children was ill, sickening, in fact, 
of the measles, and it was impossible that he should 
vacate the parsonage so early as the time agreed 
upon. Of course there was nothing left but to write 
to the new curate, and request him to defer his coming 
for a month, and in the meanwhile Morris was to do 
duty, as usual. To this effect, then, I wrote; but 
through some accident or error in the address, my 
letter never reached its destination, and, to our great 
surprise, Mr Timmins came down and made his 
appearance among us, ignorant of the unfortunate 
contre-temps which made his arrival inopportune. 
There was nothing to be done, under the circum- 
stances, but to invite him to spend the few weeks, 
until his house should be ready for his reception, at 


Stretfield. 


o 
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The new curate made a remarkably favourable 
impression, from the first, upon us all. I quickly found 
out that he was a good scholar, well read, and wonder- 
fully well informed on general topics for so young a 
man. I was, it is true, prepared to like him; but I 
was agreeably surprised to find that Mr Timmins 
was by no means the raw, awkward youth that had 
been described to me. He was of rather low 
stature, with a smooth dark face, crisp hair, and 
bright intelligent eyes. He certainly looked older 
than I had anticipated, but that, I soon decided, was 
owing to the thoughtful expression his features wore 
in moments of repose. 

Mrs Shirley and my daughters were not less 
pleased with the new-comer. By the second evening, 
the girls had discovered that our guest was an 
excellent musician, and it soon turned out that he 
played with great taste and feeling, and was an 
equally good performer on the piano and the organ. 
He made some masterly sketches of the old church of 
Thrumton, as well as of some ruins in our neighbour- 
hood; and we found that he was well versed in modern 
languages as well as the ancient ones. Finally, he 
quite won my wife’s good-will by volunteering to 
carry out her long-cherished design of getting up a 
well-trained choir among the village children, whose 
singing was execrable, in spite of all Lucey and 
Fanny’s efforts to teach them. And I believe we all 
thought ourselves only too lucky to have secured 
such an Admirable Crichton of a curate. 

Ours is a somewhat primitive part of the country ; 
the nearest railway station is at Wilderham, eight 
miles off; and the town of Market Plumpford, two 
miles from us, is one of the sleepiest little places in 
England, with scanty trade and no amusements. 
Accordingly, there is not much to attract strangers 
to that quiet corner of Wheatshire where my arch- 
deaconry is situated ; and we are acquainted with our 
neighbours, their pedigrees and antecedents, their 
merits and foibles, in a manner that is impossible 
elsewhere. It was delightful to see the unfeigned 
interest which, from the first, my accomplished curate 
took in the district, and in the people amongst whom 
he was probably destined to spend several of the best 
years of his life. On the other hand, my good wife, 
pleased to find so attentive a listener, took pains to 
give our guest a clear notion of parish affairs and 
county politics. 

‘ It is all so new to me,’ the young man would say. 
‘I have passed most of my life at school and college, 
and my native place was a big, ugly, manufacturing 
town, with a thousand tall chimneys and cinder-paths, 
by way of rural walks, outside it. The people were 
constantly changing, and in the bustle and roar of 
traffic, no one seemed to care to know the name of 
his next-door neighbour. But here it is so pleasant. 
You feel at home with every one, because you know 
all about them. Even at Plumpford, now, I should say, 
a stranger must be as rare as a black swan.’ 

‘Why, yes,’ said I smiling; ‘I do not think there is 
any one in Plumpford whose grandfather did not live 
and die there before him. There are hereditary shop- 
keepers, brewers, bankers, doctors, and lawyers. 
Except my friend the vicar, I believe every man and 
woman was born in the parish.’ 

‘No, papa; you forget Mrs Trent. She is not a 
native, at anyrate,’ said my eldest girl, Lucy. 

‘That is true, my dear,’ I answered. ‘ Mrs Trent, 
we will say, is the exception that proves the rule.’ 

‘Trent—Trent,’ repeated Mr Timmins thought- 
fully. ‘ We had a Trent at St Gingulph’s—a gentleman 
commoner—nearly won the Newdigate—I wonder if 
he is any relation to this Mrs Trent at Plumpford?’ 
Lucy and Fanny laughed. 

‘Mrs Trent comes over sometimes to give music- 
lessons to my younger girls, Minnie and Jane,’ said 
Mrs Shirley, ‘whom you have not yet heard of, I 
daresay, Mr Timmins. The children come home to- 


morrow from a visit to their aunt’s at Brighton, and 
then I suppose the piano-practice must begin again. 
She is a very nice, ladylike, well-conducted little 
woman, this Mrs Trent. We all like her, and I wish 
she had more pupils, for I suspect she is not too well 
off, poor thing.’ 

I was called away just then on magistrate’s busi- 
ness, and heard no more of the conversation; but I 
have no doubt that, before it ended, Mr Timmins 
rg almost as much of Mrs Trent as we ourselves 

i 

The owner of this name was a quiet, gentle, little 
woman, who always dressed in black, and who, 
although she did not wear weeds or a cap, was under- 
stood to be a widow. She had come, six or eight 
months before, to occupy Mrs Finch’s lodgings in 
Plumpford. The new-comer had some independent 
means of her own, but they probably were but 
slender, for it soon became known that Mrs Trent 
desired to give music-lessons, if only she could find 
pupils. She had brought some letter of recommenda- 
tion from a London house of business to one of the 
local bankers, and this smoothed her way wonder- 
fully, for the Plumpford folks are always a little 
suspicious of strangers. But really there was some- 
thing so sweet, and sad, and gentle about Mrs Trent’s 
almost girlish face, as people saw it, Sunday after 
Sunday, in church, and she dressed so plainly, and 
behaved with such unfailing propriety and meekness, 
that no one was inclined to be censorious with re 
to her. She was a shrinking, timid little creature, 
with fair hair, and a sort of seared look in her blue 
eyes, and she seemed very young, in spite of the 
evident traces of sorrow and illness on a face that 
was rather good and pleasant to look upon than what 
men call pretty. 

he vicar and his wife, pleased with their new 
parishioner, were the earliest patrons of the young 
music-mistress, and by their kindness she procured 
other pupils in town and country; among these 
were my two youngest daughters; and I may say 
that Mrs Trent was a general favourite amongst us. 
The little mystery that surrounded her—for she 
never spoke of her past life—gave her an interest, as 
it were, and yet did not provoke much curiosity. 
Once or twice, when the subject of her widowhood 
was touched upon, she had shewn such evident dis- 
tress, that her good-natured acquaintances had been 
silenced ; and she was, in spite of her gentle humi- 
lity, so thoroughly and unmistakably a lady, that 
none of the gossips of Plumpford ever ventured to 
take a liberty with her. For such small kindness as 
we could shew her, she was very grateful; but her 
reserve could never be broken through, and there 
was no real intimacy between Mrs Trent and her 
well-wishers. 

Matters at Stretfield and in its neighbourhood 
went on as usual in the peaceful jog-trot style to 
which we were accustomed, and the Rev. Douglas 
Timmins won golden opinions from those of the resi- 
dent gentry to whom we introduced him, and at 
whose tables the clever new curate was a welcome 
guest. There was but one person who evidently did 
not like him, and that, oddly enough, was little Mrs 
Trent, who was frequently at the rectory now, since 
her pupils were at home again, and the music-lessons 
went briskly on. No, Mrs Trent manifestly did not 
like Mr Timmins ; indeed, she seemed to be afraid of 
him, shrank from him, winced when he spoke to her 
in his soft voice, and avoided his company as much as 
she could, without infringing the rules of good-breed- 
ing. This odd antipathy on the part of our gentle 
little friend towards my model curate, surpri and 
vexed us all, and especially the girls, who had, I 
believe, with a feminine taste for match-making, 
settled how ‘nice’ it would be if Mr Timmins and 
Mrs Trent were to take a fancy to each other—a 
fancy culminating in white favours and wedding- 
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cake, But of this there seemed very little chance. 
I, on my part, felt almost hurt for Timmins’s sake, 
since I fois that it must be painful to a very honest 
and estimable young man to note the instinctive 
aversion—I have sometimes thought, since then, 
that it must have been instinctive—with which the 


young widow — him. 
Timmins, to him justice, behaved remarkably 
well. He neither resented Mrs Trent’s evident 


repugnance to himself, nor did he press any intrusive 
attentions upon her. He seldom addressed her; but 
when he did so, his tone was quite frank and 
brotherly, and his bearing perfectly courteous and 
amicable. If she had been a spoiled and peevish 

nger sister of his own, whose unreasonable anger 

e desired to disarm, he could not have been more 
patient or good-natured in manner. But all his pains 
were lost; Mrs Trent answered him in monosyllables, 
never could be drawn into a conversation, and was 
coldly polite to him, but nothing more. 

remember, one day, when the rain falling in 

torrents had put a stop to some out-door expedition 
which we had planned, that Mrs Trent seemed to 
have for, mn her groundless prejudice against my 
new jutor in the parish, and had joined a group 
compo8ed of my wife and daughters, who were lookin 
over the contents of a large portfolio of colo 
sketches of the curate’s execution. Timmins was 
exhibiting these, and, modestly enough, but with a 
good deal of spirit, was speaking of the scenes which 

is pencil had depicted—the Welsh water-falls, the 
Cumbrian tarns, the savage glens and lakes in Ire- 
land, Brittany, or the Hebrides, the quaint fireside 
gatherings around cottage-hearths in Skye, or Kerry, 
or Morbihan; and Mrs Trent for once looked and 
listened as eagerly as the rest. Suddenly, quite 
abruptly, as it seemed, the artist drew from the hea 
a drawing that represented a stern and rugged land- 
seape, rocks, streams, mountains clothed with black 
pine-forests, a ruined castle frowning from a crag in 
the foreground, and beyond it a white-walled build- 
ing, also seajed on a knoll of rising earth, gaunt and 
bare. 


*Do you think that true to nature, Mrs Trent?’ 
asked Timmins ; and I could not help thinking there 
was something very peculiar in his tone, and that there 
was a strange sparkle in his piercing dark eye as he 
fixed it on our visitor. 

The pergon addressed started back with a faint ery, 
and grew deathly white in a moment, lips and all ; 
while my daughters uttered an exclamation of alarm 
at seeing the ghastly pallor of her face. 

* Dear me, you are ill, Mrs Trent, I am afraid,’ said 
my wife ; and indeed the poor girl looked as if she 
were about to faint. But by a great effort she 
managed to smile, and made answer that ‘it was 
nothing—a trifle—she was tired, perhaps ;’ and then 
with feverish haste said: ‘Why do you ask me, Mr 
Timmins, whether the landscape is a faithful one? I 
—I have never been in Switzerland.’ 

She tried to speak playfully, tried to laugh, but her 

voice was hollow and harsh. She stood trembling, 
pale, and with two hectic spots on her cheeks. 
‘ancied—surely it was fancy—that there was some- 
thing stern, something cruel, and hard, and mocking in 
the curate’s voice as he replied: ‘It is not a Swiss 
scene. It was taken in Austria—in the Tyrol. Do 
you know that part of renee t Mrs Trent ?” 

But before an answer could be returned, a carriage- 
ful of visitors arrived, with the usual barking of dogs 
and ringing of bells, and the sketches were put aside, 
and the conversation ended. 

Three or four days after this, Timmins knocked at 
the door of my study, and came in with a graver face 
than common, and a newspaper in his hand. He 
begged that I would do him the favour to read over a 


mes, which had caught his eye. I did so; though | wi 


I could not guess my young friend’s reasons for makin 
so peculiar a request. The advertisement was 

‘Lzrr Her Home, and it offered a reward for any 
information respecting a young lady, of whom an 
exact personal description was given, and who was 
implored to return to _ sorrowing relatives. ‘ Fair 
hair, blue eyes, manner slightly nervous, five feet and 
an inch in height, small scar on left wrist, an accom- 
plished musician, slight figure, pale,’ I read out,— 
‘ Why, bless my soul, Timmins, it must be Mrs Trent 
herself who is the subject of this advertisement.’ 
And I looked up at the curate, and read confirmation 
in his candid countenance. 

*I thought so myself, my dear sir, on reading it. 
The conviction flashed on me at once,’ said he ; ‘ but 
I thought it right to wait and see whether your 
better judgment should see the matter from the same 
point of view.’ 

The description of the missing young lady certainly 
did tally in a very remarkable way with the nal 
appearance and disposition of the Plumpford music- 
mistress—there was no doubt of that. Still, it might 
be a mere coincidence. And, in any case, what was 
to be done? My first idea was, that Mrs Shirley or 
I should shew the paragraph to Mrs Trent herself ; 
but on second thoughts this would not do. For, 
supposing the hypothesis of Mrs Trent’s identity with 
the truant to be a mistake, we should needlessly have 
hurt the feelings and disturbed the quiet of our little 
friend, by giving her to understand that we considered 
her in the light of a runaway. And yet, to take no 
notice of the advertisement appeared selfish and 
supine; for, as Timmins and I agreed, if we could 
be the means of healing a family feud, and of restoring 
this poor young lady, who was evidently not happy 
in her isolation, to the arms of her afflicted relatives, 
we should be doing a kind and praiseworthy action. 

In this difficulty, my curate gave what I thought 
very sensible advice. 

‘ Allow me to suggest, sir,’ he said with great diffi- 
dence, but still earnestly, ‘that if you were to write 
to the Private Inquiry Office indicated in the adver- 
tisement, we should soon discover whether Mrs Trent 
is really the person sought for. In this manner, no 
scandal will be created ; and if it should turn out that 
we were mistaken, the matter can be allowed to drop. 
But if, on the other hand, this step should lead to a 
reconciliation between loving relatives, who have been 
temporarily estranged, how glad and thankful should 
I be, Mr Archdeacon, to have consulted you upon the 
matter!’ And Timmins turned away, ashamed, no 
doubt, of the warmth with which his honest sympathy 
had caused him to throw into his words. 

I liked him all the better for it, especially as I 
remembered the groundless prejudice which our 
young protégée had always shewn towards himself. 
‘Shake hands, my dear boy,’ said I. ‘ Whatever Mrs 
Trent may turn out, you are a fine fellow, and have 
been uncommonly kind and considerate in the affair. 
Yes ; I’)l write this very day to London.’ 

And so I did. 

The answer to my letter came in due course of time. 
It was signed bya gentleman of the name of Bartlett, 
the employer of the agent who had inserted the 
advertisement, and the father of the lost young lady ; 
and that young lady—there could be no doubt of it 
—was Mrs Trent. In addition to a description so 
minute as to be a complete verbal photograph, the 
writer added that his unhappy daughter had very 
probably assumed her mother’s maiden name, though, 
from a sentiment of delicacy, he had abstained from 
giving publicity to this supposition. That name was 
Trent. My further correspondence with Mr Bartlett 
elicited a long and confidential statement of the cir- 
cumstances which had led to his daughter’s unfortunate 
flight from her home. This history was very volumin- 
ous, very intricate, and by no means easy to grapple 

ith ; the facts were so few, the number of persons 
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named was so great, and the allusions to family matters 

ing to a st . There were misunder- 
standings, disputes, and so forth, in abundance ; but 
those concerned seemed, from what I could gather, to 
have made themselves miserable in a most gratuitous 
fashion. But I drew from these letters the impression 
that Mr Bartlett—a gentleman of property, formerly 
in the Indian civil service—was a most affectionate 
father, but perhaps a little pompous and testy; and 
that the greatest possible service that we could do to 
little Mrs Trent, or Miss Bartlett—to give her the 
name to which she was really entitled—was to bring 
about a reconciliation between herself and her friends. 

How to effect this, however, was another question. 
Mr Bartlett warned me that, if the soi disant Mrs 
Trent were to be made aware that her father had 
discovered her retreat, the effects on his daughter’s 
proud, timorous, and sensitive nature would be to 
make her seek an asylum elsewhere. His only hope 
was to contrive to present himself before her, so 
suddenly that she should not have time to elude or 
decline the interview, and to trust to the surprise and 
the effect of old feelings of natural duty and affection 
abruptly revived, to induce her to consent to his 
taking her home. A plan was therefore concocted 
by the bereaved father, Mr Timmins, and myself, 
whereby this desirable object might be effected. At 
least, thus it seemed to me at the time, although, by 
the light of a fuller knowledge, I have since been 
able to see the really passive part which I played 
in the transaction. The plan was briefly this 
Mrs Trent, whom we had always treated, as I have 
before observed, rather as a friend than as if the rela- 
tions between us were merely -—_ = subsist rn 
an ordinary teacher of music an parents of her 
pupils, was to be invited on a particular day to drink 
tea at the rectory. It was an understood condition, 
when this was the case, that the pony-chaise or Mrs 
Shirley’s close carriage, according as evening was 
fine or wet, should take our little friend back to 
Plumpford. But on this occasion—without a word 
being said beforehand to any person but my wife— 
Mr ett and his son were to come down to Stret- 
field ; and, themselves unseen, have an ity 
of recognising the fugitive. Then, to avoid a scene, 
at Mrs Trent’s departure it was to be arranged that 
Mr Bartlett was to be thrown in her way, and that 
he and her brother should, as quietly and gently as 

ible, induce her to return home with them, and 
Te bygones be bygones. 

On the very day selected, and while Mrs Trent 
was in the garden in company with the ladies of the 
family, and with one or two neighbours who had 
been imvited, Timmins and I were together in my 
study, closeted like a pair of conspirators, awaiting 
the arrival of Mr Bartlett. What the curate’s feel- 
ings were, I can only guess, but mine were of any- 
thing but a comfortable nature. It seemed to me as 
if there were something treacherous and almost cruel 
in the manner in which I was acting towards our 
trusting young guest. I did not likeit. My inten- 
tions, Heaven Loon, were good, but instinct rose up 
rebellious against reason; and I made an inward vow 
that it should be the last time that I would permit 
myself to be mixed up im any such underhanded 
affair. Mrs Shirley, too, had owned to me just before 
dinner that she, too, felt some compunctions with 
regard to the business, although fully persuaded that 
all was for the best, and that it was a good deed to 
bring the truant face to face with her relations. I 
know that I felt very awkward and ill at ease, and I 
could hardly attend to the newspaper in my hand, 
till suddenly my eye lit on the heading, ‘ ADJoURNED 
Inquest.—THE DreapruL Rartway AccIDENT ON 
THE 23D vLT., and I exclaimed: ‘ Why, Timmins, I 
never thought of it before, but you must have had a 
narrow escape. The 23d was the very day of your 
coming here. When did you leave London?’ 


‘London? By which train? The 8,30, I think it 
was,’ said Timmins, speaking abstractedly, as if his 
thoughts were elsewhere. 

by Yy, that was the very train that ran off the 

rails. You could not have forgotten it, if you had 
been an eye-witness of such a smash as that,’ said I 
in surprise. 
Timmins looked very much annoyed, and reddened 
and stammered like a school-boy, as he blundered 
out something about his mistake. No doubt he 
had missed the 8.30 train, and had come on by the 
9.15. Indeed, he now remembered that this was 
the case. But his agitation would, I think, have 
caused me to suspect that something was amiss, had 
not my butler just then ushered in two gentlemen, 
the Bartletts, father and son. 

Old Mr Bartlett was a fine venerable-looking old 
man, with a high bald forehead, long silvery-white 
hair hanging about his temples, and a wholesome 
ruddy face. The son, on the other hand, was an 
unpleasant-looking rson, with red hair, down- 
looking eyes, and a je aa to a fox 
erect on its hind-l He said very little, while his 
father talked fluently and well; but it struck me 
that the old gentleman stood in awe of his son, and 
that every now and then the younger Bartlett’s cold 
gray eyes glanced up keenly, and almost imperiously, 
at his senior, conveying a hint that the old civilian 
at once understood. Mr Bartlett spoke very feelingly 
of my great kindness, and of his own gratitude, and 
when Mrs Trent passed near the window, and her 
father and brother, unseen, recognised her, the old 
man hid his face in his handkerchief, and when he 
withdrew it, I could see traces of tears glistening in 
his aged eyes. 


It was agreed upon that at the lodge-gate the 
carriage should be stopped, and that Mrs Trent's 
father and brother should take their places in it along 


with her, and, if ible, uade her to accompany 
them to London, pag eye their home in io. 
shire, without returning to Plumpford. The father 
assured me that his free forgiveness should be 
extended to his rebellious child, and that no care or 
kindness should be spared to reconcile her to the 
home that she had deserted. And, at the suggestion 
of thoughtful Mr Timmins, I wrote a line of intro- 
duction to the station-master, to whom I was well 
known, that if possible the family party might be 
accommodated with a compartment to themselves on 
their journey to town. 

Well, it was done; but I felt my heart smite me 
as I handed ye little Mrs Trent into the carriage, 
and I winced as she said at parting: ‘Thank you; 
good-night, Mr Archdeacon; many thanks for all 
your kindness.’ Poor little girl—but it was for the 
best—yes, certainly, it was for the best; but yet the 
‘Good-night’ that I tried to utter stuck in my 
throat somehow, for I felt that I ide tackling ’ 
The carriage drove off through the i b- 
beries, but I stood still on the door-step, listening to 
the sound of the wheels grinding through the 
gravel. Then the carriage stopped at the gate, and 
there was a ey silence. This pause was 
unusually prolonged, but then the silence was broken 
by a wild despairing shriek, a cry of such agony and 
bitter woe, that it set all my blood on in a 
moment, and made me hurry out, bareheaded, and 
hasten down the drive. Before I had got ten yards, 
I heard the dull roll of wheels on the turnpike-road. 
The carriage had driven off. The shriek was not 
renewed. The lodge-keeper, a stupid deaf old 
woman, could tell me nothing, but that two gentle- 
men had opened the carriage-door, and had got in, and 
that she thought the young lady had been surpri 
to see them, and had cried out once, but that was all. 

They were gone now beyond recall, and I went 
back, arguing with my conscience, which galled me, 
and I found Mrs Shirley looking pale and reproachful, 
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and the girls unconscious, and ttli: ily in 
a way ak atansed me in my then state Le wind. 
I had a wretched night’s rest, and more than once 
I heartily wished that I had refused from the first 
to have any part in the business, so little was it to 
my taste. In the morning, there was a new marvel— 
Mr Timmins was missing. He had taken French 
leave, and he and his carpet-bag and portmanteau 
had vanished. It came out, after some inquiry, that 
he had left the house at daybreak, and that one of 
the gardeners coming early to his work, had seen 
him get into a fly that was in waiting in the road, 
just out of sight of the lodge-gates. This was very 
strange, but there was no elucidation of the mystery. 
The model curate had left no note or message behind 
him. His pocket-book, it is true, was found beneath 
his pillow, where he had no doubt forgotten it; but 
it was locked, and I hesitated to open it. 

The next day, as we sat at lunch, there arrived 
a stranger, who sent in his name as the Rev. 
Douglas Timmins, and a pale, thin, hollow-eyed 
young clergyman, with his arm in a sling, and traces 
of illness on his face, tottered into the room. 

Then the truth came out. The pale young gentle- 


* man with light hair and a face as white as his neck- 


cloth, was the curate whose services I had engaged, 
and the genuine proprietor of the name of Timmins. 
He had on his way to take possession of his 

» when the train by which he travelled had 
been involved in the great railway accident at Key- 
ford, and Mr Timmins was one of those who were 
taken up, bruised and senseless, from among the 
ruins of the broken wood and twisted ironwork. All 
that the young man could say—and he was too weak 
and excitable as yet for much discussion—was, that 
the only other occupant of the first-class compart- 
ment was a dark-complexioned, gentlemanly man, of 
clerical aspect, and who was very talkative and 
agreeable. It seemed that Timmins, who was very 
simple and honest, had been as wax between the 
fingers of this stranger, who had drawn from him 
an account of his errand to Wheatshire, with all that 
the curate could tell regarding myself and the 
district. Then came-the crash, the screams, the 
terror and agony of the collision; and all Timmins 


Mrs Trent, or, if you please, Miss Bartlett, was a 
young English lady of ancient family, and heiress of 
a considerable property, who had been half-persuaded, 
half-compelled, to assume the veil, and enter a con- 
vent, which was to be enriched by her fortune. This 
convent was situated in a dreary part of the Tyrol, 
and from thence, on the eve of pronouncing the fatal 
vows of perpetual seclusion, the novice had made her 
escape to her native country. The motives that 
prompted the poor girl to this desperate act of 
rebellion I never exactly knew ; but I had reason to 
believe that her religious convictions had undergone a 
change, that she was at heart a Protestant, and that 
her test desire was to shake off the dark trammels 
of the cloister, and follow the dictates of her own 
conscience. Poor thing! in her ignorance of the 
world, she took the very course calculated to thwart 
her own wishes. Had she confided her real name and 
| position to any one in England, she might have been 
| safe, but she preferred to retire into olny. and, 
| under a feigned name, to earn a livelihood by her own 
| industry. 
| Her indefatigable pursuers, stanch as blood-hounds, 
| tracked her until they learned the place of her retreat. 

The false Douglas Timmins, whose real name was 
| M‘Guire, and who was one of the most astute and 
daring agents that the Society of the Sacred Heart 
could supply, was on his way to Plumpford, when 
chance threw in his way the opportunity of person- 
| ating the new curate, and of assuming a character in 

which, unsuspected, he could work out the end of 
delivering up the fugitive into priestly keeping. With 

what art he contrived this, I have already told. I 

need hardly say that the advertisement in the 
| Times was inserted by him, and that the Messrs 

Bartlett, father and son, were his zealous coadjutors, 
| the younger man of the two being the confessor of 

the Tyrol convent, the sight of whom had drawn 

forth from the betrayed girl that agonised cry that 
| will haunt me to my dying day. 
| Thad rather not dwell on my own feelings of merti- 
_ fication and anger when I learned what a _* I had 
| been, or how I had actually been beguiled into 
| abetting the infamous treachery of which our poor little 
friend had been the victim. But for me, their uncon- 


knew was that he regained his senses in a village | scious instrument, the kidnappers could hardly have 
inn, where he lay in bed with a broken arm, and | secured their prey without scandal and interference. 
where they told him he was recovering from a brain- | As it was, the sight of my carriage, and my note to 


fever. No papers, no card, had been found in 
Timmins’s pockets, so that those who took care of 
him were ignorant of his name, and could neither 
write to his friends nor publish his condition in the 
newspapers. But Timmins was confident that his 
card-case, and his pocket-book, containing testi- 
monials and other letters, had been in his possession 
when he was flung, stunned and helpless, out of the 
shattered carriage, and it had been a puzzle to him 
how he could have lost them. 

Those very testimonials had been shewn to me, 
and it was plain that the dark stranger, whom I 


| the station-master, combined with the plausible tale 

they told, secured for the villains a separate compart- 
| ment, in which they, with their captive, and a hard- 

featured elderly female, who awaited them at the 
| station, travelled free from comment, not to London, 
| but to Scoresby Junction, and thence to Newhaven. 
| Up to that time, by some threats or persuasions, they 
| had kept their prisoner quiet; but when they forced 

her on board the French packet, her sobs and shrieks 
| attracted the attention, and provoked the indignation, 
| of more than one of the bystanders; but the con- 
| venient phrase, ‘a lunatic,’ accounted for all. 


could easily identify with the fictitious Douglas} Poor girl! I made representations in the highest 
Timmins, was the thief. He, it seemed, had escaped quarters, and pushed my inquiries as far as I could, 
wholly uninjured from the accident, and it is | but could never obtain her release, or any definite 
morally certain that he took the opportunity of | a regarding her. I have not a doubt, however, 
rifling the pockets of his late travelling companion | that her timid mind soon yielded to the persecution 
in the midst of the confusion that prevailed. But | of those around her, and that the living grave of the 
why, in the name of common-sense, should this | cloister long since received her. But as long as I live, 
accomplished adventurer have carried out so profit- | the recollection of her story will be a a one to 
less an im ? He was none the richer for the | me, and I shall never think, without self-reproach, of 
trick ~ — gee upon us, _ > —_ hard to er 4 woe ate ne — that rings in my ears yet, and 
guess his ve for personating the harmless young | will never be forgotten. 

clergyman whom he had robbed of his . It ‘ . 

wazass lone, bara blr bbe othe | "Neate tho cat a mamning look te 

et- which the false Timmins ind | 12g Ni >» ) Gi ‘ 

im, and this I now opened without scruple, and | direction of the Princess Landsturm, as though she 
found a quantity of letters and memoranda that | would observe: ‘Such kidnapping is exactly to your 
revealed the whole of the nefarious transaction but | taste, I know, young woman; but her Serene 
too clearly. | Highness only murmured, like the rest, a ‘ Thank 


in — 


you, thank you,’ such as greets those sad amateur 
meee on the piano, and then recommenced 

er somewhat exclusive conversation with Captain 
Traverse. 

*T call it absolutely wrong, the way in which 
those two are going on together, Mr Last Cummers!’ 
whispered Miss Penelope, shaking her feathers 
reprovingly. ‘ Don’t you think such talk is highly 
indecorous ?” 

‘I dare say you are right,’ returned I simply, 
‘ but unfortunately I don’t know German,’ 

This was not, I believe, the reply expected of me, 
for I saw Miss Penelope turn a number of colours 
that I should never have given her credit for, but 
the fact was I had answered mechanically, with m 
mind set upon horse-radish cream-sauce, of which 
saw no signs, and without which, in my opinion, 
roast-beef—particularly in times of Cattle plague— 
is not worth eating. That is the worst, or, at 
all events, one of the more serious evils of the 
absence of one’s hostess. Under the watchful 
eye of Mrs Bobell, such an omission could never 
have taken place, or would have been repaired upon 
the instant; but I could scarcely expect Miss 
Penelope to act with such admirable vigour. 

The Joint was a very important matter with 
Bobell. While giving in (under protest) to the gene- 
ral system of dining @ la Russe, fre had made a reso- 
lute stand at the piece de résistance, which he insisted 
upon being placed, as of old, at the head of the 
table. He Lee that savage joy experienced by 
the natives of Abyssinia in the contemplation of 
fat and lean, and it was an unspeakable comfort to 
him to see the quivering flesh diminish before his 
hospitable knife. But it was by no means a com- 
fort to his present deputy, Admiral Roller. How 
that gallant officer suffered, can be known only to 
bad carvers like himself, who have to smile a smile, 
and ask whether they may have the pleasure of 
offering food to their fellow-creatures, when it 
would be a far greater satisfaction to see them 
choke ; but he did his duty manfully, as became a 
British sailor, to the end. 

When all were helped, he passed his napkin 
across his honest brow, and uttered the word 
‘There!’ in a tone of devoutest thanksgiving. 
No one would come twice, he flattered himself, 
who had experienced his method of carving ; and 
now he had only to supply his own plate 
with a nice slice, and a titbit of fat which he 
had secretly reserved, from the very first, as a 
reward for his labours. Just as he had accom- 
plished this, the solemn butler whispered in his 
ear: ‘Mrs Murphy has not yet been helped, sir.’ 
The situation was sublime. Wrath, Impatience, 
Disappointment strove for a moment with the 
brave man’s better nature, to induce him to begin 
upon that treasured plateful as though he had 
heard nothing, and then to supply the lady from 
the sirloin. The last piece of the under-cut was 
lying before him, and he was asked to give it away. 
Generosity and self-sacrifice triumphed. The 
admiral himself subsequently confessed that he 
would never have done it for Miss Penelope ; but 
Mrs Murphy was a great favourite ef his ; her bluff 
and unassuming character, and féarless admission 
of the origin from which she had come, had won 
his rondes Hpac. Moreover, that lady did not mix 
with such good company every day in the week ; 
he knew she had come up to London on business 
from her quiet country home, and was returning 
the next day, so that no other opportunity of shew- 


th, 


ing her any hospitality had offered itself to the 
Bobells, save asking her to make one of this tremend- 
ous dinner-party. She had come with her sunflower 
and her m @ satin gown, under the impression that 
she should only meet the family circle as usual. It 
therefore was most important that no shadow of a 
slight should be suffered to fall upon her. The old 

iral understood that as well as kind tender- 
hearted Bobell himself could have done, and heaving 
a sigh of regret, too gentle to be noticed by the 
recording angel, he allowed his beef to be carried 
away. Such virtue, however, did not pass unre- 
quited. The next moment his plate was brought 
back to him by a footman, with ‘ The lady don’t 
take no beef, sir.’ 

‘What! Mrs Murphy, no beef?’ cried the naval 
chieftain, more delighted with the ex-housekeeper 
than ever. 

‘I never take no jints responded the stout lady, 
shaking her sunflower to and fro in a waggish and 
confidential manner. ‘I’ve cooked a deal too many 
of them myself, as you know, admiral, for that. 

She spoke from my end of the table, and it was 
idle for anybody to pretend not to have heard 
every word she said; but as the admiral had not 
the courage to reply, she imagined that he had 
misunderstood her meaning. 

‘Jints,’ she continued, in explanation, ‘seem to 
go against my stomach, and especially sirloins of 
beef at Christmas-time’’ 

A silence of the most ghastly kind succeeded 
this ingenuous avowal. I confess, for my own part, 
I felt quite unable to grapple with an occasion so 
unprecedented. It was such as demanded a genius 
of the very highest order, or else a nature so low 
and stolid that it experienced no embarrassment 
from the delicacy of the position. Fortunately, we 
were not only men and women: there was a Boy 
at table. 

‘Lor, Mrs Murphy,’ ejaculated Master Bobell, 
‘I dare say you could tell us a capital story about 
servants. They’re much better fun than’ 

‘Ill knock your head off, sir!’ roared Admiral 
Roller. ‘Hold your tongue this instant, rude, bad 
boy!’ 

No, no; don’t be angry with the young gentle- 
man,’ urged the ex-housekeeper with great good- 
nature : ‘what he says is very true. I ain’t ver 
much of a story-maker, and so, pray excuse all 
faults in the way of telling it; but things do 
occur sometimes among folks below stairs quite as 
interesting may be as anything that happens in 
genteel company. And if nobody else has any tale 
to while away the time before the game and sweets 
come—though, for my own part, I never touch 
pastry; there’s too much of other folks’ tingers and 
thumb in it for me—I shall be happy to do my 
best.’ 

Miss Penelope Bence was in a state of syncope, 
induced, as she would have had me think, by the 
excessive vulgarity of the neighbourhood in which 
she found herself; but I was not going to lose a 
good story on that account, so, upon my own 
responsibility, I shaped the words ‘ Please, do,’ and 
leaning forward, pitched them with great care into 
the very centre of the sunflower, which Mrs Murphy 
offered me for that purpose with great earnestness, 
like a wicket-keeper waiting for a ball. 


Joint.) A SUITOR TO SOME PURPOSE. 


Tt was a great day with me when Miss Wright, 
who had been my schoolmistress, and always had a 
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regard for me, because I gave her little trouble, 

me the situation of pened at the Pines. ert 
was a great day with my mother too, though she 
found it hard to part with me, for I was her big gal, 
the eldest of seven children, and just turned 

The Pines was the most genteel place in all our part 
of the county, Suffolk; not exactly a mansion, but a 
large old-fashioned house, standing in the midst of its 
garden-grounds, and sheltered from the east wind by 
a grove of tall pine-trees, from which it took its name. 
The family who lived there were called the Denbies ; 
they had been gentry for many a generation, and 
owned a larger estate in former times; but their 
grandfather ran through it, as bay say, and they 
would have been -up but for the Pines, whi 
belonged to their grandmother, and came to them in 
a curious way. There was a gentleman in the neigh- 
bourhood called Mr Morley; his father had made 
money as a merchant in London, and it all came to 
him. He was fond of a country life, but wanted to 


make money too, and all his time was ed in buy- 
ing, selling, and losing on land. It so happened that 
old Mrs Denby wanted I don’t know how much to 


fit out her son for India, and her daughter for getting 
married, some years after the gentleman who ran 
through the estate was gone ; and to raise it, she sold 
the Pines to Mr Morley for the term of her own life, 
after which the property was to come back to her 
eldest son, then a married man, living on his wife’s 
fortune in Ipswich, our county town. She went to 
live with him when the youngest son and daughter 
were fairly got off, and by ain by, money got scarce 
there too. Some people say they were extravagant. 
I suppose it takes a great deal to keep gentry; at 
any rate, they got into all sorts of debt, and went 
abroad very suddenly. The old lady went with them, 
much against Mr Morley’s mind. They say he had 
bought the Pines on the prophecy of Mother Hicks, 
the wise woman of Hedingham, that old Mrs Denby 
would not die before her ninetieth year, and he 
wanted to make sure of it by keeping her in the 
country. But nothing would part her from her son 
and his family, there was such love and kindness 
between them, and Mr Morley got as little warning 
as the rest of the neighbours when they flitted. Poor 

ntleman ; he had cause to be sorry for their going; 
f think it was to France, and he always blamed the 
climate, for in less than two years, he got news of old 
Mrs Denby’s death, and also that the family were 
coming home to live at the Pines, and pay their debts. 
Lam not sure that they did the last mentioned; the 
trades-people in Ipswich know best; but home they 
came as quickly as they went, and got possession of 
the Pines in spite of all that Morley and three 
lawyers could do. They say he got on in such a 
fashion that his friends were thinking of a strait- 
waistcoat, and never rested till he got Mother Hicks 
— out of the parish for a cheat and a fortune- 
teller. 

All that had happened when I was quite a child; 
but the whole country knew it, and the old people 
use to talk of Morley’s take-in about their firsaides, 
However, the Denbies were very genteel and well- 
to-do, able to keep up with the —— and 
g° in great —_ to balls and races, besides giving 
arge parties three or four times a year, to get the 
daughters off, it was thought. There were three of 
them, and one son. Mr Denby had saved nothing, 
and the Pines would go to the boy, of course; but 
Mrs Denby was a wonderful managing woman, and 
would get her girls settled, everybody said, by hook 
or by crook; and it was known that young Mr 
Morley, notwithstanding his father’s great wrath 
against the family, was in the habit of dropping in 
at the Pines of late. People could not say w ich of 
the daughters he was paying attentions to, and it 
made their hair stand on end to think of what the 
old gentleman would do when he came to find it out. 


But to come back to my own story. I had got the 
week to make myself ready, and was to go to the 
Pines and begin service on Monday, when, coming 
home from Hedingham Church on Sunday evening, 
who should I meet but old Sarah Jones, a neighbour 
of ours, who went out charing, and was the greatest 
gossip in the country. Being young, and rather 
uplifted, I told her all about my going to the Pines. 

‘Indeed !’ said she, with a very discouraging look. 
‘ Ain’t you frightened to go there, my dear? 

‘Why should I be frightened ?’ said I. 

‘ Well, hon account of what they says is to be seen 
about the house. In course, it’s not true; but I has 
bin told that old Mrs Denby the grandmother, as sold 
the place to Mr Morley, and died in France, walks 
about there every night. Martha Jenking left her 
sitervation of housemaid, to my sartin aint 
from a sight she got in the store-room, though the 
Denbies said it was hon account of a young man. 
Howsomever, my dear, I hope you'll never see 
nothink worse than yourself; and I wishes you a good- 
evenin’.’ And off Sarah went. 

When I got home, and told my mother what the old 
woman said, she called her a good many names, and 
an old fool was the best of them, for frightening her 
girl, and slandering a genteel family, because she 
could not get charg at the Pines, and wanted the 
ance yiee ei place for her daughter Betsy. ‘But, 

ane,’ said my mother to me, ‘if you see or hear 
anything you don’t like, don’t stay, my girl, no matter 
what Miss Wright says: you'll be welcome home, 
and we'll try to find another place for you.’ 

I promised to do so, but made up my mind to stay 
if I could. There were mouths enough at home, and 
little for them. The Pines was a respectable place ; 
and Mrs Wright had taught me out of her useful- 
knowledge books that there never was such a thing 
as a ghost. 

That was my thought when I went on Monday 
morning, and began parlour-maid’s work in my first 
situation. There was a good deal to learn and a good 
deal to do: the large old-fashioned house was kept as 
clean as anew pin. Though of the six Denbies there 
was not one that seemed to be of any use in this 
world, except the mother. She was a tall handsome 
lady, with black hair, and a fine upright carriage ; 
but either her wonderful managing, or the trials and 
disappointments she had met with, had given her 
a look half sour and half scornful, as if she was 
not pleased with the world in general, and despised 
everybody about her. It always appeared to me 
the person she despised most was Mr Denby. He 
was tall and handsome too, but had a fair com- 
plexion, light sandy hair, and a slow, simple, hesitating 
way, as if he had neither judgment nor will of his 
own. The three daughters, Miss Maria, Miss Ellen, 
and Miss Charlotte, and the one son, Mr George, took 
after their father. They had the same sandy hair 
and the same fair complexion, but three plainer 
young ladies were not to be seen in a day’s travel ; 
and if Mr George had the full complement of com- 
mon-sense, he did not look like it. owever, nobody 
could have a higher opinion of themselves than the 
Misses Denby and their brother. I am not sure that 
every one of the three didn’t believe she was a beauty ; 
and Mr George had such a notion of his own abilities, 
that half of his time was spent in the library, as he 
said, composing history, and the other half in setting 
people 1 or 

They had manifestly enough to do with their 
income, and aspired to more fashion and finery than 
they could well keep, but it was done by close carv- 
ing. Everything about the house that did not come 
before their genteel company was on the saving 
system; and ors found out that if Mrs Denby was 
director up stairs, Esther the cook was manager below. 
She was a gray-haired, hard-featured woman, with 
a remarkable habit of grumbling and shewing the 
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worst side of things, but just and honest to a hair. 
pas ally ee the Denbies had no servants but her 
and family. Her daughter was housemaid ; her 
son was man-of-all-work, called gardener, coachman, 
and butler by turns; her grandson was errand-boy ; 
and her sister came in for laundry-work and charing. 
Esther had a deal of her own way, and told her 
mind pretty plainly to all the Denbies. I often won- 
dered to myself that the mistress, of whom all the rest 
stood in such awe, took with her so well, but she did ; 
and there seemed to be an understanding between 
them that the one was not to interfere with the other. 
Esther took me in hand from my first coming, 
taught me my duties, and was civil to me on the 
whole, for I did my best to please her, seeing well 
that she was second mistress in the house, and kept 
her son, her daughter, her grandson, and her sister 
as much in order as Mrs Denby kept the five 
up stairs, 

Esther had a great pride in the family she served : 
her father and mother had lived with the old genera- 
tion of Denbies before their estate was run through. 
She had been with the present people in their r 
days in Ipswich, and their travels in France, where 
the grandmother died. She had come back with them, 
and in a manner helped to get them back the Pines 
as one of the witnesses of the old lady’s death and 
burial. I suppose it was natural for her to hold the 
Denbies high. Their grandeur was the one subject 
she did not grumble at or see faults in ; and as I was 
the only stranger in the house, she was for ever 
letting me know what great people they were, and 
what luck I had in getting into their service. I took 
it all in, of course, that being my best policy ; but the 
simplest parlour-maid would have noticed that for 
all their conceit of themselves, and their vying with 
the county gentry, the Denbies were a dull, solitary 
family. never heard a laugh among them while 
they sat together at the table or the fireside. They 
didn’t exactly quarrel, but their time was spent in 
small fretful jangles about every trifle; and they 
had all got a nervous, frightened way of starting and 
getting disturbed at every passing sound or shadow. 
From long living with them, Esther and her family 
got the same habits. In short, it was a dreary house 
above and below ; and in spite of myself and all the 
sensible teaching I had got from Miss Wright, old 
Sarah Jones’s talk would come back to my memory as 
the days grew shorter and the nights lengthened, for 
I had gone to the Pines in the harvest-time. 

One thing greatly helped to make the place cheer- 
less—there were almost no comers or callers. Rich 
or poor, there was always such a ceremony and 
fuss about letting them im. The county fami- 
lies seldom came, except to the grand parties. The 
Denbies had no relations that they were not on bad 
terms with. No followers were allowed or wanted in 
the kitchen ; and no friends came to the parlour but 
the gentleman that came unknown to his father, 
young Mr Morley. It was a wonder his comings 
were not found out at home, for Morley Lodge was 
not a mile from the Pines, and the old gentleman was 
always about looking after his farms and his tenants. 
But there he was every second evening at least. Just 
as the night began to fall, we would hear his ring at 
the gate. All the house knew it. He was always 
welcome with the old folks. I never heard Mr George 
setting him right. And the fluster the young ladies 
got into at his arrival was something uncommon. 
What they saw in him to be taken on with, I could 
never make out, except that he was heir of Morley 
Lodge and lands, his father being a widower, and 
having no other child. He was a small sharp-looking 
man, that might have been any age, though they said 
he was under twenty-five, with no colour about him 
but a sort of turnip-white, a broken nose, and a pair 
of eyes like needles. 

Any girl will take notes of a courting business, and 


as young Mr Morley could be coming on nothing else, 
it was but natural for me to take notes of him and his 
doings. Nobody has better opportunities for the like 
than a parlour-maid ; but watch as I would, it was 
he om my powers to make out which of the young 

ies he was after. Esther was clear that it was 
Miss Maria—Miss Denby, it. was proper to call her, 
she being the eldest, but we only minded that on 
state- times. Certainly he did stand behind her at 
the piano—Miss Maria was the singing and playing 
one of the family—turned the leaves of the music- 
book for her, and looked up all the while as if he 
heard an angel. But I saw him the next minute 
bending over Miss Ellen’s drawings at the other side 
of the room, and whispering something that put her 
all in a simper; and after that he would be admiri 
Miss Charlotte’s embroidery, and squeezing her han 
under the work-table. It puzzled me, and it made 
all the sisters jealous of each other, though each 
was half sure of young Morley, and noticed that he 
kept his tricks well out of the old people’s sight, and 
always talked sensibly and neighbour-like to them 
and Mr George. From that talk I learned that he 
had come back from his travels at the beginning of 
the year, a little before the country ips began to 
wonder at his goings to the Pines; that he had been 
at the same places where the Denbies lived when 
they were abroad, and had seen their grandmother’s 
grave in a French burying-ground. He used to 
speak of that with a great show of feeling ; I couldn’t 
help thinking it was . ara his father lost the Pines 
by her death, that Mr Morley took to the subject 
often ; but, somehow, though the Denbies all tried to 
look as though they liked to be sympathised with for 
the loss of the old lady, it was plain to me that they 
would rather have heard him on anything else. 

I don’t know if the young gentleman observed me 
watching him, but I had cause to blame myself for it, 
as he soon began to watch me. At first it was taking 
notes in his turn, though one might wonder what he 
could find curious about a parlour-maid; but by and 
by I got nods and winks and admiring looks, always 
given behind backs, and I never saw the man that 
could screen himself better from eyes he did not wish 
to be seen by, and that was manifestly the Denbies 
and all their servants. My mother had brought me 
up wisely; Miss Wright had taught me well; and I 
had sense enough to know that a gentleman’s notice 
seldom brings good to a poor girl. But all that might 
not have served me if I had not from the beginning 
taken a sort of dislike, or bad opinion, of young Mr 
Morley. As I have said, he was no beauty ; his eyes 
were cunning as well as sharp; and his crafty way of 
courting the three sisters warned me, young as I was, 
to have nothing to do with him. 

So his nods and winks and looks were taken no 
notice of, though I couldn’t help seeing them, and no 
doubt he knew I did, for one evening when I happened 
to open the gate for him, and nobody was looking out, 
it being almost dark, he caught hold of my hand with: 
‘Jane, I have something very particular to say to 
you; will you meet me to-morrow evening in the 
Orchard Lane ?’ 

‘I will not, sir,’ said I, drawing away my hand, and 
turning to the house. 

‘ Why, Jane,’ he said, catching me by the skirt, ‘I 
am dying to speak to you; it’s something very par- 
ticular.’ 

*Go and tell it to my mother, then; she lives at 


| Slater’s Cottages, not far from Hedingham Church ;’ 


and I tried to pluck my skirt away. 

‘You are a good girl, Jane,’ said he, letting me go, 
but the hypocrite was in his voice. ‘I will tell your 
mother, and it’s something she’ll be glad to hear; 
but you must not say a word about it, for I am going 
to London the day after to-morrow, and can’t see 
your mother till I come back: promise me you won't, 


Jane; it’s for your own good. 
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‘ Upon my word, I won't,’ said I; being young and 
foolish , L half believed that something wonderful was 
going to be done for me; but the words were scarcely 
out, when Mr Denby came to the hall-door, and in 
young Morley marched, looking as innocent as a 
turtle-dove, and inquiring for all the family. He got 
on as usual that evening, and left at the usual hour. 
I su he went to London; I heard him tell the 
Den he would go, and they saw no more of him 


for some time. I went about my work day after day, 
wondering what the very particular thing he had to 


say could be; but within the same week I got some- 
thimg worse to wonder at. 

To make my story plain, I must tell you that the 
Pines had got a sort of wing, which, being a story 
lower than the rest, was entirely hidden by the pine- 

ve that gave the place its name. It must have 
oes dark, too, with the shade of those tall trees; but 
the windows were all shut up, for none of the rooms 
were occupied or ever had been in the Denbies’ time : 
they had walled up the door of the passage leading 
to them from the hall, and hung a picture—I think 
it was a wedding scene—over the lace. The tale 
went, that those rooms had been built long ago for a 
lady of the house, who would not leave it, and 
couldn’t live at, peace with her daughter-in-law. 
Esther, though she was civil enough on the subject, 
would give me no explanation of their being shut up, 
except that the family had room enough without 
them, and they were damp and dark with the shadow 
of the old pines. The wing had a basement story, 
however, which was dry enough to be used as a store- 
room for all manner of things kept or wanted in a 
country house, from preserves to best flour. It opened 
from a passage at the end of the lower hall. Esther 
kept the key, and seldom allowed anybody to go there 
but herself—I thought on account of the good things. 
But there had been a great drying of herbs, and a 
great gathering in of choice apples all that week ; and 
on Saturday evening, a bag of the one and a basket of 
the other were still to be put away. Things had 
been late that day, and everybody was busy, though 
it was full two hours after dark ; the cook had gone 
up stairs to get some orders about a hot supper they 
wanted; the laundress was doing up finery; the 
housemaid was helping her, principally with some 
frills of her own; and ‘Jane,’ said she, as I came 
down to help too, ‘them there happles and ’arbs is to 
be laid by, and I’m in the clear-starching line: take 


the key off the mantel-piece, and put ’em away; do, | 


before mother comes down, for she bid me to do it, 
and she’ll go on extonishin’ if it ain’t done.’ 

I took the bag and the basket on my one arm, and 
the key and candle in my other hand, and went off to 
the store-room. It was easy enough to open; and 
inside there was all manner of chests, barrels, and 
boxes, with shelves in every corner filled up to the 
ceiling, for nearly all the stores were got in. I had 
hung up the herbs, and was making room for the 
apples, not thinking, I declare, of anything but the 
business in hand, when a rustle at the further end of 
the room made me look up, and there, coming out 
from between two at casks, I saw an old woman, 
in what I verily believe to be 
without a sound, and without a tooth, and making 
right up to me. I remember fleeing in mortal terror, 

ing over half-a-dozen things, and at last, getting 
into the kitchen, where I must have fainted outright, 
for the next thing I recollect is seeing them all about 
me, and hearing ‘Esther say: ‘What is the matter, 
Jane?’ 

‘I want to go home,’ said I, not knowing what else 
to say, and feeling quite sure that all old Sarah Jones 
said was true. 


* Nonsense, child; you can’t go home at this hour of | 
the night: take this glass of cider, and come up stairs | 


with me.’ 
Esther took me by the arm as she spoke, and 


grave-clothes, laughing | 


marched me up to her own room ; it was the best one 
in the attic; there she shut the door, sat down beside 
me, and once more asked what was the matter. As 
soon as I could find breath, I told her plainly what I 
had seen in the store-room, and my resolution to go 
home in the morning. The cook seemed nearly as 
much frightened as myself, and a great deal more 
troubled. 

‘ Well, Jane,’ she said kindly, ‘ you shall go home 
if you like: it was not your fault, but theirs that 
sent you to the store-room. Say nothing more about 
| it, like a good girl, but try to get composed, and come 
| down to supper. You shall sleep in the closet off my 
| room. to-night, and keep the door between us open, if 
| you please. 

I did try to get composed, but I was not myself 
that night, and little of the supper went far with 
|me. On my way down stairs, I passed the door of 
| Mrs Denby’s room ; it was fast shut ; but I could hear 

low earnest voices inside, which I knew were hers 
| and Esther's. The cook came down shortly after, 
| but all the supper-time she was frowning at her 
| daughter, and uncommonly kind to me. 

| I was thankful for that, and also for getting my 
bed brought into the closet off her room, where [ 
slept all night with many a start and many a bad 
| broken dream. But daylight takes the weight of 
| every fright off one, and when I woke next morning, 
my mind was a good deal settled. They had let me 
sleep later than usual, and there was Esther standin 
by my bedside with a parcel in her hand. Just a 
| opened my eyes, she opened it, and shewed me a 
| beautiful dress of fine French print. 

| _ ‘It’s for you, said she, ‘if you are a wise girl. 
| Jane, you are a good girl; you go to church, and read 
| your Bible, and tell no fibs, and them as does that 
| needn’t be frightened out of a place for anything they 
| happen to see. Jane, this is a genteel place; the 
| missus likes you, and so do I; your wages will be 
| raised ten shillings a quarter; you’ll get this dress, as 
| is the first. of the fashion, and was bought for Miss 
| Maria; there’ll be tea and flannel goin’ to your 
| mother at Christmas; and Mr Denby could speak to 
| the parish overseers for her in hard times—that’s if 
| you make up your mind to stay, and say nothing 
about the family trouble. Jane, every genteel family 
has something strange about their house—I mean 
real gentry like my missus and master, and not the 
get-ups of now-a-days. Besides, Jane, nobody ever 
saw anything here except in the store-room, and I'll 
promise you shan’t have to go there again. If my 
daughter Sophy, as is the biggest goose in Suffolk, 
} axes you to do the like, just say you won't, and I'll 
stand by you. But take my advice, Jane, and don’t 
leave such a good place.’ 

To this hour, I can’t understand why Mrs Denby 
and her cook were so set upon keeping me. May be it 
was that they knew my family to be decent people, 
poor as they were, and not given to gossip; or may be 
they had to do it on account of what was to happen, 
and the hand I was to have in it: like enough there 
is an order in such thin At any rate, Esther 
| over-persuaded me. Now that the daylight was come, 
and I had got over the fright, the fine new dress, the 
raising of my wages, and the help promised to my 

r mother, was more than I could refuse; and 
before Esther left the room, I gave her my word to 
stay at the Pines, and say nothing of what I had seen 
to anybody but my mother. . 

They had such great want of me that day and 
several after, that I did not get home till the next 
Sunday evening. I suppose it was to let the fright 
wear off, and it had worn pretty well by that time ; 
but my mother turned white with the very thought 
of it, when I told her at our own cottage fireside, The 
children had gone to evening church, and left us 
| alone. She sat for a minute or two without speaking 
a word, and then ‘Jane, said she, ‘nothink ever 
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rises out of nothink; old Sarah and the rest of the 

ips didn’t tell such stories after all ; and it’s not 
for nothink the old lady has come after them Denbies. 
They got rid of her in France, you see, to get back the 
Pines ; but murder will out; and you must come home 
to me, if we have but a loaf in the week ; I won’t see 
my girl frightened out of her mind’ 

That was my mother’s first saying; but when I 
made her consider the new dress, the raised wages, 
and all that had been promised to her, she came to 
think as I did ; for six young ones to feed on nothin 
but one’s own hard work and parish help, woul 
make most people take any chance, temporal or spiri- 
tual, as vale folks say. So my mother consented 
that I should stay at the Pines, warning me, at the 
same time, to keep well out of the store-room, and 
take my Bible with me if ever I had to go about the 
house after dark. We knew it was necessary to keep 
the whole matter a secret, and it was one that 
weighed heavy on my mind. The large lonely house 
became twice as dreary after that Saturday evening, 
and I never liked to see the night coming down. It 
seemed to me that the tempers in it were growing 
worse too ; Esther and her daughter were never done 
jangling, and most of their disturbance was about the 
store-room or the key of it. Up stairs there was not 
a bit more peace. None of them ever took the slightest 
notice of what had happened to me; you would have 
thought they knew nothing at all about it; but their 
small genteel bickerings went on for evermore, and 
most of them were about young Mr Morley. 

He had not come back from London yet, at least 
they thought so, and the shooting season was draw- 
ing to its end, when I was going home one Sunday 
evening by what we called the Orchard Lane—a 
by-way leading through the fields straight to my 
mother’s cottage, which stood about two miles from 
the Pines. Some parts of the lane were close and 
darkened with overhanging trees, and in the darkest 
of them I was startled by hearing a step behind me, 
and there was young Morley. ‘ Good-evening, Jane,’ 
said he; ‘you are going to see your mother, and soam 
I; you know I have something very particular to say 
to her and you. Jane, how well that dress becomes 
you; you’re the girl to shew off clothes; it ought to 
be silk instead of calico, and so it shall before long, 
may be.’ He had got hold of my hand with that, and 
I was thinking of starting off, for I never liked his 
look, when up comes my mother in her poor Sunday 
clothes to meet me, and didn’t she look thunder-struck ! 

‘It’s Mr Morley, mother,’ said I, ‘and he has 
something particular to say to you.’ 

‘ Mrs Stocks,’ said he, stepping up to her before she 
had time to drop her best courtesy, ‘have you any 
objection to your daughter’s being sent to a first-rate 
boarding-school ?’ 

‘None in the world, sir,’ said my mother. 
who’s going to do it?’ 

‘Who but a friend—a real friend, a true friend, 
Mrs Stocks. I know you were astonished to see me 
speaking to your daughter, but you would be more 
surprised if you knew all. I’m a man of few words, 
Mrs Stocks, but set your mind at rest; I have no 
bad intentions, no wicked designs: when I set my 
affections on a girl’—and Mr Morley rolled his 
eyes at me—‘be her family ever so humble, I first 
educate, and then make her my bride !’ 

I thought my poor mother would have taken wing 
and gone up into the air with perfect joy ; she be- 
lieved that I was to be first sent to a boarding-school, 
and then made lady of Morley Lodge, and the grand 
prospect buzzed her head up like strong beer. She 
fell to thanking and blessing young Morley, telling 
him all my perfections, and a great many more than 
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believe all she said, sounding my praises himself, and 
making scornful remarks on the Denbies, especially 
the young ladies; but all at once he stopped, and 
asked in a quiet confidential manner, if there was any 
truth in the strange re he had heard about the 
Pines—was there anything particular to, be seen or 
heard in the house? I had promised to Esther, and 
my mother had promised to me, to say nothing about 
what I had seen in the store-room ; but in the fulness 
of her heart she told Mr Morley the whole story, and 
made me repeat it from beginning to end. My tale 
seemed to impress him wonderfully; he questioned 
me closely regarding the figure I had seen, the part of 
the room it came from, the ways and arrangements of 
the place, and what Esther had said about the matter. 
I told him all as far as I could remember, and he 
looked so grave and serious that my mother ventured 
to ask him if he thought there had been foul-play. 

* Yes, Mrs Stocks,’ said he, ‘ there must have re 
when such things are to be seen about a Christian 
house. Providence will doubtlees bring the crime to 
light, and the guilty to justice; but your daughter has 
nothing to fear; she has had no part in the evil-doing. 
—Jane ’—with that he turned to me—‘ keep up your 
courage, for my sake, and also keep your own counsel ; 
everything depends on that : you know I have a proud 
father; if a word of our talk this day gets wind, we 
are parted for ever; youll remember that, too, Mrs 
Stocks. But, bless me, there is the church clock striking 
six! I’ll be too late for dinner, perhaps suspected. 
Adieu, adieu !’—and he darted down the lane. 

*‘O Jane,’ said my mother, lifting up her hands, 
*won’t I die happy when I sees you y of Morle 
Lodge, wearin’ silks and satins, and doin somethink 
for us all!’ 

‘ Mother, dear,’ said I, honestly speaking my mind, 
‘the gentleman can’t mean it. What would he see in 
me? You know I’m no beauty, with a wide mouth 
and a stumpy nose.’ 

‘No, Jane,’ said she; ‘ you ain’t just a beauty, but I 
always thought there was somethink hinterestin’ 
about you. Mind, there ’s no hexplainin’ the fancies 
men takes; it’s one of them harrers of love that has 
struck him; and don’t you be a fool to pitch away 
good prospecs.’ 

My mother said a good deal more to the same pur- 
pose that evening, and at last I came to think as she 
did, and to be quite as much elevated with the expec- 
tation of being made lady of Morley Lodge. If the 
gentleman did not mean that, what else could he 
mean? I never liked him, but what charmed the 
three well-dressed Denbies, was surely taking enough 
for their parlour-maid. It was to be, my mother said, 
and I believed that everything depended on keeping 
the secret, as Morley had warned us. We were also 
sure my mother could keep the like better than most 
people ; and I went back to the Pines resolved that 
neither up nor down stairs people should get an 
inkling of it from me. 

Mr Morley came back to the Pines, too, the very 
next evening, making-believe to be fresh from London, 
and I was something more than surprised to see him 
getting on in the very same style he had always done 
with the three sisters ; indeed, there was rather more 
of it to be seen as the weeks passed on, for he came 
almost every evening. ‘It’s on your account, Jane ; 
it’s just to get a sight of you, he comes so often,’ said 
my mother when I told her of it. ‘Has for his carryin’ 
on with them young ladies, it was begun before he 
saw you, and can’t be dropped now, or there would be 
no welcome for him. Ain’t it remarkable that he 
should know what’s about their house, and speak of 

it just like a preacher; but that’s nothink to you 
and me, Jane; we have no part in the sin, as Mr 


I had: how much I was above common country 
irls ; how little the Denbies knew my value, and 
we few young folks would stay at the Pines as I had 
done. Morley walked on between us, seeming to 


Morley said. Just keep you quiet till he tells _ 
to get ready for the boardin’-school ; in course it’ll be 
with a ten-pound note or so; and then, Jane, let ’em 
dance hornpipes at us if they thinks proper.’ 
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Having settled our minds on that, my mother and 
I lived on for weeks and months, expecting every 
day that Mr Morley would tell me to get ready or 

at the cottage. He neither told nor called, 
however, but seemed to. be getting more friendly 
with the Denbies day by day. Half his time was 
spent in their house now; and though he kept it 
well from their eyes, I felt sure his comings were on 
my account, he took such notice of me behind backs, 
and when I happened to open the for him, 
which was as often as I could, he would squeeze my 
hand, and say: ‘Wait, Jane, wait and keep your 
own counsel; something will n before long.’ 

Nothing had happened, though, when the Christ- 
mas-time came on, and with it a great party at the 
Pines ; it was one of the grand affairs the Denbies 
had in the year—I believe the principal one, and 
had come off regularly on Christmas-day ever since 
they got the house. I don’t know if there was 
always such a commotion of scouring out and decor- 
a rooms up stairs, and making up all sorts of 

things below. Esther, her daughter, and her 
sister were up to their eyes in work for a week 
before; so was I, being wanted to help everybody. 
The young ladies got new dresses from London ; 
waiters and plate were hired from the county- 
town; and I never imagined that the family could 
be so free with their money, or in such good-humour 
among themselves. There was a good deal still to 
be done when Christmas-eve came. When the 
night was falling, the whole house were as busy as 
bees, for Mrs Denby would have nothing left till 
the last hour; and as Mr Morley was not ex 
that evening—he had told them he was to dine at 
his uncle’s—the young ladies were all in their morn- 
ing dresses, giving helping-hands. All at once there 
was a servant’s ring at the gate, and Mrs Denby 
sent me to open it, with strict orders to let nobody 
in. The weather was clear and frosty, and I ran 
down without a lantern, but there was light enough 
to shew thzt it was Mr Morley. 

‘Hush, my dearest Jane,’ said he, squeezing my 
one hand, and putting a little box into the other ; ‘I 
have contrived this stratagem to see you in private. 
That box contains Christmas presents for the three 
scarecrows, but you must say it was our footman 
brought them; and here’s a present for yourself, 
my pretty Jane.’ He squeezed my hand again, and 
put a very small parcel into it. ‘There will be 
something better by and by,’ he went on; ‘but 
Jane, my own Jane, you must do me a little service.’ 

‘What is it, Mr Morley”? said I, ready to do 
almost anything. 

* Well, Jane,’ said he, ‘it’s just to get me the key 
of the store-room to-morrow night.’ 

*What do you want with it, sir?’ was all I could 
get out in my astonishment. 

*To see what you did—to know if the house is 
haunted, or if a murder has been done. Get me the 
key, Jane, or leave it in the door. Surely you would 
do more than that for my sake.’ 

*I’ll do it if I can, said I in a hasty whisper, for 
there was somebody coming out. 

‘Good-night. Don’t forget to say with young Mr 
Morley’s compliments, said he in a voice which 
nobody would have known to be his, and was out 
of sight in a minute. 

I went in with the little box and the story about 
Mr Morley’s footman. If the presents had been all 
real diamonds, the three scarecrows, as he called 
them, could not have made a ter fuss. They 
were all fine flash things—a brooch for one, a 
bracelet for another, and a locket for a third; but 


I heard Mrs Denby say, when she thought me out | d 


of the room, that they hadn’t cost him much—he 
was the man to take care of his money. I couldn’t 
help thinking so, too, when I got time to look at 
my present, for it was just a pink silk-handkerchief ; 


but there was to be preem—e See aer 4 by and by, and 
I was bound to get him the key of the store-room. 
That promise troubled me terribly ; it was so strange 
that Mr Morley should want the like, and the 
words he used about it were so queer and dark. 
What would the Denbies say if they found it out? 
But he had asked me to do it for his sake. I knew 
my mother would never forgive me, if I didn’t; she 
would call that pitching away good prospects indeed ; 
so my mind was made up that Mr Morley should 
have the key if I could get it. 

Well, Christmas-evening came; there was a d 
dinner ready; the house was blazing with lights 
from kitchen to attic; one would never have thought 
it had been the dull, dreary place I found it for many 
a month before, or that the sight I got in the store- 
room was to be seen about it. e rooms and 
tables were grandly set out; the family were all as 
fine as dress could. make them. I was in my best 
trim to help the hired waiters toattend on the company, 
and in they came about six o’clock. Such a rush of 
carriages and such grand ladies I had never seen 
before. Half the gentry of Suffolk must have been 
there, and among them young Mr Morley. His father 
was not expected ; the Denbies and he had not come 
to such friendly terms yet; but Esther told me they 
soon would. He was dressed in the height of the 
fashion, with such elegant gloves and tie as nearly 
made me think him handsome; and my head 
nearly turned on my shoulders when the fine gentle- 
man, just entering the drawing-room door, said in 
my ear: ‘Dearest Jane, I will be down when 
dinner’s over. Be sure to have the key.’ In he 
went; and I wonder there wasn’t a stock of glass 
and china smashed by me that dinner-time, my 


. brain was so busy with the pride and the fear of the 


thing. There was no great trouble in getting the 
key; Esther kept it on the mantel-piece, and they 
were all in a bustle below. I took the first oppor- 
tunity to steal down, and slip it into my pocket ; and 
when the dinner was cleared away, and the servants 
were sitting down to the remains of 
another opportunity to steal out to the passage, and 
there was Mr Morley waiting for me. e had 
risen with the ladies when they retired to the 
drawing-room, and I never knew a man could slip out 
of sight like him. 

‘Thank you, dearest Jane,’ he said, clutching the 
key out of my fingers. ‘I will reward your truth to 
me; but go in, darling, go into the kitchen, for fear you 
are missed;’ and he glided away towards the store-room. 
The passage to it was pitch dark ; Esther had got out 
her supplies, and nobody else thought of going there. 
I was afraid to follow him; and after listening for 
some minutes, in which I could hear no sound of his 
movements, the dread of being missed came on me, 
and I stole back to the kitchen. 

There we all made merry over such fine things as 
never had been on the Denbies’ table in my time, 
while the Suffolk gentlemen sat over their wine up 
stairs, and the ladies were at their polite conversation 
in the drawing-room. It was a breathing or rather a 
stuffing time before the tea and the rest of the even- 
ing’s work came on, and we were determined to make 
the most of it, for a Suffolk is no joke. The 
strong ale was making us lively, and Esther was 
getting high on the dinners of former times, when all 
at once there rang through the house a volley of 
most unearthly screeches, followed by the loud long 
blast of a bugle-horn and thundering sounds at the 
back-door, which was directly broken in, and a 
number of men with staves and lanterns rushed 
through the passage to the store-room. All the women 
own stairs set up a general scream ; all the ladies 
above went off in hysterics; all the gentlemen 
shouted from the dining-room to know what was 
the matter; all the bells in the house were ringing, 
and nobody answered them. I never heard or 


it, I took . 
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dreamed of such an uproar, and I wouldn’t have gone 
out for the world to see what had become of Mr 
Morley; but at the height of the tumult a fleeing 
foot came down stairs, and I heard Mrs Denby’s voice 
saying: ‘For mercy’s sake, don’t expose us; we'll 
give you back the Pines; we’ll leave the country ;’ 
and the rest was lost in the rushing down of the 
entlemen. I don’t know what explanation they got ; 
ere was a great deal of low and hurried talk in and 
about the store-room; most of them went up again 
with amazed faces; and such a going home from a 
party was never seen. They drove away as fast as 
their coaches could carry them; the hired waiters 
ked up the plate, and went off too. The men who 
fad broken in the back-door came out of the store- 
room, bringing along something like a walking bundle 
of clothes ; young Mr Morley had hold of it on the 
one side, his father had hold of it on the other. The 
rest of the men were servants at the lodge, but they 
all went up stairs with Mr and Mrs Denby. I thought 
Esther would have lost her senses. ‘ Who had let the 
villain in?’ she kept crying out, till in my terror that 
she might hit on me, I darted out of the broken back- 
door, and, dark winter-night as it was, fled home to 
my mother. 

Her consternation was nearly as great as my own, 
but she agreed that I was well out of the Pines; and 
by and by we got a clear understanding of what had 
happened there. It was no ghost that I and others 
had seen in the store-room, but the living grand- 
mother, old Mrs Denby herself. Her death and 

urial in France was all a make-believe, contrived 
among them to get back the property. Goodness 
knows how they man: to smuggle her home, and 
deceive old Morley and his lawyers ; but they did it; 
and there she lived in the shut-up back wing, giving 
the house the repute of being haunted, for somehow 
the poor old lady never could or would keep out of 
the store-room, there being a door of communication 
behind the barrels, which they dared not lock for fear 
of her making a noise. How young Morley came to 
suspect the case, I never could make out; maybe it 
was owing to something he heard on his travels. At 
anyrate, he got the end of the clue, and wound it off 
straight enough for his father and himself. The 
Denbies, grandmother and all, cleared out of the 
Pines so quickly and quietly that nobody could say 
when or where they went; but the Morleys did not 
let them go till, for fear of exposure and the law, 
they made them sign over the Pines to themselves 
and their heirs for ever. They said there was a small 
annuity allowed to the family—small enough it must 
have been, coming from the Morleys—but nobody 
was very clear on that point, nor on any other part 
of the story: it never became downright public, but 
was whispered about by the country gossips, who got 
it from the servants at Morley Lodge; and there are 
people in that part of Suffolk who believe the Pines 
to haunted to this day. The best of it was, 
that nobody ever suspected the hand I had in the 
business. 

‘But your bread’s baked,’ said my mother: ‘he ’ll 
be sendin’ you to the boardin’-school directly. I 
wake up every mornin’ thinkin’ I hear the joy-bells 
pealin’ for your weddin’, 

She was saying so one forenoon, some days after 
my flight from the Pines, when Mr Morley’s own 
man looked in at our open door, and told me his 
master wanted to see me for a few minutes in the 
Orchard Lane. I lost no time, you may be sure, and 
there he was with a purse in his hand. 

‘Jane,’ said he, ‘I wanted to sea you, because you 
did me a good service on Christmas-evening.’ 

‘Don’t mention it, sir,’ said I, meaning to shew my 
manners. 

‘I won’t mention it to anybody but yourself, Jane; 
it wouldn’t look well; people might say you stole that 
key: this is a censorious world; but you did me a 


good service, and a good service ought to be rewarded. 
Here are five sovereigns in a purse of my own,’ said 
Mr Morley, handing me a remarkably well-worn one; 
‘and, Jane,’ he continued, ‘you and your mother are 
not to misunderstand the little joke I made with you 
here one Sunday ; it didn’t mean anything, you know. 
Lam going to be married next week to Miss Hopper 
the great brewer’s daughter, and I am sure she’ll 
take you for a parlour-maid, if you like to come back 
to your old place, for we mean to live at the Pines.’ 
‘Thank you, sir, but I have been at the Pines lon 

enough;’ and not knowing what else to say or do, 
turned from him, and ran back to the cottage. For 
days after, I thought my poor mother would break 
her heart with disappointment and vexation ; but she 
got over it at last, and partly comforted herself with 
calling Morley a base deceiver for the rest of her 
time. We kept our secret, and the neighbours got no 
opportunity of laughing at us. I daresay my expe- 
rience at the Pines —_ me wiser for the future. I 
have been parlour-maid in many genteel places since 
then; I have seen a good many courtships, and 
may be had my own share, but I never saw or heard 
of Mr Morley’s equal in that line, and you must allow 
he was a suitor to some purpose. 


Not a syllable of applause greeted the conclusion 
of this really very interesting story, though that 
was of comparatively small consequence to the 
narrator, who would not have heard it if it had. 
But poor Mrs Murphy could not but perceive that 
the ladies in her immediate vicinity hitched their 
chairs away, and that, although she had declined 
the Joint, she was being largely helped to the Cold 
Shoulder. It was so dreadful, you see, to have 
been sitting at the same table with a person of 
their own sex who had once filled a menial posi- 
tion. The men did their best to make matters u 
to her by respectfully drinking her health, whi 
she very courteously acknowledged ; and I am sure, 
for my if I had had a chaplet of roses to give 
away, the poor lady should have had it. But she 
had unwittingly done me a very ill turn—she had 
put a stop to all the story-telling. No British 
person of condition, I felt but too well convinced, 
was going to try their hand at that after an indi- 
vidual who had been a kitchen-maid. But I had 
forgotten in my despair that there were foreigners 
at table. The Prince Landsturm, a florid and good- 
natured-looking German, gave a certain prepara- 
tory ‘Hem’—intensely guttural, but which sounded 
in my eager ears more musical than the wordless 
notes of Mendelssohn. 

‘I have a tale,’ said he, ‘ which the interesting 
novelette of madame has — into my mind. It 
likewise is Ghost and No Ghost, and is called 


Sweets.] THE NIGHT-MARCHERS. 


Among the strange and wild legends which the 
Thirty Years’ War left in the heart of Germany, 
there is one regarding bands of soldiers with arms 
and accoutrements unknown to modern warfare, 
seen by belated travellers in the woods and moors. 
Sometimes they appeared mounted on shaggy horses, 
sometimes seated round a blazing watch-fire. Some 
heard them singing in full chorus, some heard them 
talking earnestly together; but the talk was in a 
language that nobody understood, the singing was to 


| ancient psalm-tunes, and there was never a laugh or 


a cheer among them. A more terrible peculiarity of 
those nightly bands was, that no traveller could 
approach them without the risk of being pursued for 
his life. There were tales of sore sickness and death 
following on the fright and accidents which unlucky 
men had met with when chased over hill and dale 
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by them on horse or foot ; but it was said the pur- 
suit always ceased if a church-clock were heard to 
strike or a cock to crow. In all the forest and moor- 
land districts of Central and Northern Germany, the 
Night-marchers, as the peasants called them, were 
known and dreaded; but in Thuringia and Saxony, 
they were most frequently seen, sometimes near 
enough to villages od towns, especially in the neigh- 
bourheod of those famous old battle-fields, Breitenfeld 
and Lutzen. 

The popular belief regarding them was, that they 
were the Swedish soldiers of Gustavus Adolphus, 
who had fallen in the many battles of the Thi 
Years’ War, but could not rest in the German soi 
and kept up in ghostly fashion their old-life habits of 
hostility and psalm-singing. The explainers-away of 
legend and tradition in our time think that the 
Night-marchers, or rather the tales concerning them, 
owed their origin to the lawless companies of dis- 
banded soldiers and camp-followers, the dregs of the 
long war, who infested the waste places of the 
country, and robbed and plundered all they could for 
many a year after the peace of Westphalia. But 
certain it is that the tales did not become current till 
about the end of the seventeenth century, when the 
lawless companies had all died out, and Germany had 
leng settled down to her honest, industrious ways. 
From that period they recurred time after time, 
and are not yet extinct in forest hamlet or moorland 
farm ; but in the latter half of the eighteenth century, 
the enemies of superstition, who then mustered strong 
throughout Europe, got an explanation of some of 
them, almost as weird and wild as that which the 
peasants believed. 

When the expensive Elector Augustus III. of 
Saxony was patronising the fine arts, the court of 
Dresden was one of the gayest in Europe. It had 
high fashion, deep play, and abundant scandal. The 
etiquette was not stiff for a German court, the pre- 
sentations were liberal; company in consequence 
crowded to it from all quarters, and among the foreign 
visitors there was none that attracted more attention 
than a certain count, who came with a large retinue, 
but a small family, for it consisted of one daughter. 
The count was a tall powerfal man, of the best 
northern type. His daughter was a lady of extra- 
ordinary beauty, but she bore no resemblance to him. 
She was in the flower of her youth; the count was in 
the vigour of middle age, and though unlike in every- 
thing else, they had both a distinguished air, and easy, 
polished manners. Everybody said they must have 
seen a good deal of the fashionable world, and been 
accustomed to the best society, but neither ambas- 
sador nor minister knew anything about them, nor 
could the best informed of courtly gossips give any 
account of them. They called themselves Von Vasa, 
and were therefore supposed to be related to the royal 
House of Sweden, to which Saxony owed no good-will 
since Charles XII.’s time. Old people who remem- 
bered that period, and did not like the count, thought 
him Swedish-looking ; but he and his daughter spoke 
German like natives, spoke French quite as well, 
and never by any chance alluded to their country. 
Two things, however, were manifest to the hi i 
life of Dresden—that the daughter was beautiful, 
and the father immensely rich ; no family, native or 
foreign, made such an expenditure, or displayed such 
splendour in house, toilet, and equipage. The Vasas 
leash rivalled the Elector himselt ; and the only 
subject on which their servants were communicative 
was the source of their wealth, which they unani- 
mously declared to be a silver-mine. 
silver-mines in the Swedish territory—even the Saxon 
ministers knew that; it was plain that the Vasas 


were Swedes, but had reasons of their own for keep- | edified, according to old German custom. 


There were | 


| 


| 
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relationship, it was generally believed that the latter 
must have been crossed by some very remarkable 
bar-sinister. 

Well, the count was rich, and his daughter Adolphine 
was fair; and with such qualifications, backed by high- 
breeding and all the special signs of rank, friends and 
admirers could not be wanting in any court or capital. 
They were not wanting to the Vasas. Before their 
first winter in Dresden was over, the senior nobility 
quoted the count as a sort of oracle on er affairs 
and life in general; the juniors toasted, fought duels, 
and went mad about his daughter. 

Among the expectants at the Saxon court there 
was a young Polish nobleman of the highest rank, 
called Casimir Roveski. He was handsome and 
high-spirited, accomplished in all the learning of 
court-life, from’ making French verses to throwing 
dice. He was heir-presumptive to a princely title, 
and one of the largest estates in Poland; but between 
him and that promised land there stood three child- 
less uncles, with all of whom he was on bad terms; 
and having very slender resources, Count Casimir, as 
he called himself by courtesy, was fain to sojourn 
with some Saxon relations who could do little more 
than help him to hope for a government office till 
his uncles should be taken out of the way. Count 
Casimir had not got the office yet; the Elector had 
a grudge against ail the Roveskis, because one of 
them had voted against him when he fished for the 
crown of Poland; but Count Casimir had got exten- 
sively in debt when he became acquainted with the 
Vasas, and was of course taken captive by Countess 
Adolphine. At first the gay young Pole meant no 
more than paying expected homage to the belle of 
the day, but his prospects of title and estate were 
known to father and daughter.~ Count Casimir was 
encouraged as no former suitor had been by the one, 
and duly sounded by the other, till he made up his 
mind, and declared his intention to marry Countess 
Adolphine. 

His friends attempted to dissuade him from the 
match with the usual success of friends in such cases. 
Count Casimir was not in love: for all her beauty, 
there was that about Vasa’s daughter that would 
have repelled the most ardent worshipper of grace and 
feature—an icy coldness of heart pos mind, a reserve 
not to be overcome or charmed away. But Count Casi- 
mir was desperately in debt ; he had seen the displa: 
of wealth ; he had heard of the silver-mine—it was said, 
had got particular intelligence of it from the Vasas ; and 
as the eloquence of his creditors prevailed above that 
of his friends, Count Casimir resolved to have the 
wedding without delay. On one point only he would 
be advised—that was, to make sure of the pedigree 
and the lady’s portion: there was an uncertainty 
about them both in the best informed circles, but the 
Vasas contrived to satisfy Casimir’s man of business, 
and he satisfied the count. They were descended 
from a younger son of Eric XIV. of Sweden, the king 
who made the Bloodbath; and Adolphine was sole 
heiress of the silver-mine, and the estate in Dalecarlia 
in which it was situated, for both were ancestral 
possessions, and she was the last of her family, but, as 
a matter of course, could not inherit till after the 
death of Count Von Vasa, who, in the meantime, 
would pay down a dowry of forty thousand thalers, 
and allow the young people ten thousand a year 
during his life. There was no marriage-settlement, 
no jointure asked from Count Casimir. He liked the 
arrangement on the whole; so did his creditors. 
There was a very short season of betrothal, and the 
wedding was celebrated with becoming splendour. 
For weeks, Dresden talked of nothing but the bride’s 
trousseau, with the sight of which the public were 
Count 


ing their country out of sight and out of mind ; and | Casimir had never got so many Clear receipts in all 
as all ae made by the Saxon embassy at Stock- | his life: the forty thousand thalers paid down on the 
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ed to discover a trace of their history or royal | marriage-day were speedily dispersed into many a 
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gaping packet of Jew and Gentile ; but the count and 
the people he paid off were equally astonished at the 
number of antiquated gold and silver coins which 
appeared in the reckoning of the dowry—all genuine 


did. He was a learned man, and wrote a life of 
Ericson ; it was never published, and the manuscript 
was burned with our house in my father’s time ; but 
I remember one curious anecdote which was always 


metal and well preserved, but none of later date than | talked of in our family. Ericson chose to desert when 


the early part of the seventeenth century. 


Count Casimir ought to be, when they heard that he 
and his bride were to inhabit the elegant mansion | 
furnished and fitted up by Count von Vasa; while | 


The he had in charge a treasure-chest coming from the 
creditors were satisfied, however ; and people thought | north to 


pay the Swedish troops that were growing 


mutinous for the want of money. He would not have 


it said that he used the treasure himself, or gave it up 
to the enemy, but he would be revenged on the chan- 


the latter, after giving them his blessing in due form, | cellor ; and for that purpose buried the chest, nobody 


set out to visit his estate and silver-mine in Dale- | 
carlia, lest, as he prudently remarked, his agents | 
might forget that they had a fiving lord. 

n those days, happy pairs passed their honeymoon 
at home, chiefly sitting in state to receive the con- 

ratulations and employ the critical-faculties of their 
riends. Count Casimir and his bride got through 
that trying time with general approbation, and the | 
wedding made wonderfully little change in the cur- 
rent of their lives. The countess presided over her 
husband’s house as she had done when it was her 
father’s, with the Vasas’ discreet servants all in their 
places, and appeared at ball and banquet with the 
same dignity of manner and elegance of costume. The 
count played and lounged, wrote verses, and attended 
levees in his former fashion, except that he never looked 
after an office or was frightened at a bill. Besides 
the ten thousand thalers in the strictest of pemey 
yments, he got most encouraging letters from his 
father-in-law : the silver-mine was becoming more 
productive ; a new vein had been discovered, which 
would probably enrich the. family to an extent they 
had not dreamed of; but the letters contained no 
invitation for Count Casimir and his bride to come 
northward, and see their inheritance ; and with every 
uarterly payment there came a marvellous number of 
those antiquated coins. They were made through no 
banker, but sent by a silent and trusty courier, whom 
the count could not question. Yet the ancient coins 
puzzled both him and his friends; his countess knew 
or would tell nothing about them; and Casimir made 
one conjecture after another, but could come to no 
conclusion, and the old coins went out of his fingers as 
quickly as the newest. 

Indeed, Count Casimir had a great faculty for 
getting rid of money. His debts had swallowed up 
‘Adolphine’s dowry ; and towards the end of the first 
year of married life, he found himself, notwithstanding 
the said quarterly payments, straitened in purse to a 
degree he did not choose to make manifest to the 
countess or her father ; and Casimir bethought him of 
borrowing from a certain banker, who carried on 
business in the oldest part of Dresden, in a safe old- 
fashioned way, had a high repute for justice and 
integrity, and was known to be well descended. 
Anxious to secure the quiet keeping of his case, the 
count opened the negotiation in person, and was shewn 
into the banker’s private room. The day was a cold 


one, and Casimir drew close up to the stove, when his | 
eye fell on a picture hanging hard by. It was that of | 
a man in the military trim of the seventeenth century 
—buff-coat, cuirass, and steel cap—but the figure and | 
face were precisely those of the absent Count von 
Vasa. While he stood looking at it, the old banker | 
entered, and after the first salutation, Casimir inquired | 
as calmly as he could whose portrait it was. 

‘ That of a brave officer of Gustavus Adolphus. He 
called himself Ericson, but was generally believed to | 
be the king’s base brother, as they said in those times. 
He served with distinction in the Thirty Years’ War; | 
but after the fall of the great Gustavus at Lutzen, he | 
left the Swedish army on account of a slight cast on 
him by the Chancellor Oxenstiern, and took service | 
with the Elector of Saxony. There he and an ancestor | 
of mine became fast friends, and so the picture came | 
into our family. It was a gift from Ericson. I don’t | 
know the painter’s name—but my great-grandfather | 


ever knew where. e did not tell my ancestor, fast 
friends as they were, or it might have been the better 
for us,’ said the banker. 

As he spoke, the antiquated coins rushed into 
Casimir’s mind: had his father-in-law contrived to 
tind that buried treasure-chest, and was he a descend- 
ant of the Ericson who buried it? Casimir had been 
told of no flaw in the pedigree, and considering its 
remoteness, he was not particular; but the portrait 
looked so like Von Vasa, in spite of its old-fashioned 
accoutrements, that he could not help believing it was 
himself, and not an ancestor. 

The thought, coupled with the memory of the old 
coins, was strange and perplexing. Casimir, however, 
was not the man to trouble hi much about 
anything: he cast the puzzling subject aside, settled 
his business with the banker ; went back to play, to 
lounging, and to verse-writing, and found himself 
quite ready for the quarterly payment when the 
silent riage | courier came punctual to the day. There 
were the old coins in greater plenty than ever, and 
Casimir now observed that they all belo to the 
north—Sweden, Denmark, and Norway; the ancient 
duchies of Livonia, Courland, and Pomerania were 
represented there in gold and silver; and Casimir 
made up his mind to attempt the catechising of Count 
von Vasa on the first opportunity. 

All into whose hands his money passed, and they 
were not few, between friends who gave loans, and 
traders who gave credit, were talking and wondering 
over the ancient coins they got from Count Casimir ; 
and the tale began to circulate in Dresden that he 
had found one of the hordes of treasure which tradi- 
tion said were hidden in the Saxon soil at the begin- 
ning of the Thirty Years’ War. But very soon after, 
Dresden got another subject to talk and wonder over. 
As the autumn wore away, and the winter drew on 
with its long dark nights, there were rumours of the 
Night-marchers being seen once more. First it was 
in the Thuringian Forest, then on the Bohemian fron- 
tier, and at length in that pastoral hilly country at 
the time called East Meissen, and now the Saxon 
Switzerland. Nothing of the kind had been reported 
even among the peasants since the reign of Augustus 
the Strong. Saxony, like all the world, thought itself 
advanced since then ; the educated classes, and espe- 
cially the enlightened of Dresden, laughed at the 
revival of the old superstition ; and the professors and 
students of the university, together with all the men 
of science and letters, set themselves to account for it. 
But the rumours grew in strength and in number, and 
were vouched for, not by peasants alone, but by noble 
counts and barons, first-class merchants, lawyers, and 
clergymen, who had encountered and suffered by those 
unearthly bands in different parts of the country. A 
bishop and his retinue had been pursued across the 
Elb marsh, and barely escaped with life. A wealthy 
merchant, travelling to East Meissen with the price 


| of an estate he meant to buy and retire on, was pulled 


out of his coach, and nearly drowned in the Swaner 
Lake ; and a notable book-collector, on his way to the 
27a fair, was so frightened by an adventure he had 
with the Night-marchers that he lost his reason. 
Terrors spread throughout the land, and increased 
with every tale of attack and pursuit. The —— 
compen were seen, as in former times, galloping 
on their shaggy horses, or seated round their watch- 
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fires ; but new and strange elements of fear appeared 
in their meetings with nightly travellers: sometimes 
they seemed to spring up before them as if out of the 
earth ; sometimes y rushed upon them out of 
ruins and thickets, as if from an ambuscade: the 
ancient trusts of church clock, running stream, and 
cock-crow had no longer power to check their chase. 
It became known, however, through what channel 
nobody could tell, that there was one way of escaping 
their lary: the traveller, whether rich or poor, who 
flung to them the most valuable things he had about 
him, was allowed to go unmolested. The amount of 
Re rty lost in that way was remarkable, for the 

ight-marchers seemed to have a particular enmity 
to rich men; nobody with money or jewels in his 
possession escaped an attack on any road after dark ; 
and some had been set upon almost at the gates of 

en. 

The court continued to laugh at the superstition, 
for the Elector was a determined enemy to every- 
thing ghostly : excellent man! he believed in nothing 
but pictures and picture-dealers, and had commanded 
the iinioter of Police to undeceive the populace, 
and put down the nuisance. The minister set to 
work accordingly with clerks and inquiries, spies and 
proclamations ; and at the end of three months pre- 
sented a report, which his Serene Highness never 
read. It was a folio volume of six hundred pages, 
and the substance of them was, that the minister, 
the commissaries, and the whole police force, regular 
and irregular, could make out nothing more than 
public rumour had told about the Night-marchers ; 
and thought the subject should be brought before the 
States-general at its next sitting that time three 
years. Then the Elector commanded his clergy to 
preach down the superstition ; and some of them tried 
to do it, but the efforts of the spiritual police were no 
more effectual than those of the temporal had been. 
Still the Elector held out, and the court laughed on ; 
but the most facetious of that exalted circle took 
care to travel nowhere after nightfall. Count Casimir 
was a chief among the scorners ; though not in search 
of office now, he was a man of fashion and an attender 
of levees. Moreover, German guperstition is a stand- 
ing jest with the Poles to this day ; so Casimir laughed 
on two accounts, till he got a strange confirmation of 
the popular terrors. 

Ludwig Clausenbach was, in his opinion, the best of 
all his Saxon cousins; none of them gave leans so 
readily, or lost at the gaming-table with such good 
temper. Casimir and he had been friends for many 
years; and as Ludwig had a passion for collecting 
curious coins, the count had taken occasion, on a 
borrowing larger than usual, to present him with one 
which came with the silent and trusty courier. It 
was a gold Friedland, a piece of Wallenstein’s coinage, 
struck when he hoped to become a sovereign prince, 
and very rare in the best collections, for few had been 
issued. Casimir’s was a good specimen, but singularly 
marked with a track of teeth, as if some creature had 
tried to bite it through. Ludwig rejoiced over the 
scarce coin, and gave the loan with his wonted readi- 
ness ; but about a fortnight after, while on a grin 
to the Polish frontier, where he had a small estate, 
the amiable collector of old pieces was set upon b 
a band of the Night-marchers, and he and his attend- 
ants saved themselves by flinging everything of value 
they had to the pursuing spectres. For some time 
it was feared that the little mind poor Ludwig 
ever had was upset beyond recovery; but when 
at last he was something like himself again, and 
could be seen by his friend, Casimir got an account 
of his midnight adventure too clear and strong 
to be fing at, and a grievous lamentation for 
the loss of the gold Friedland, which he had 
carried in his purse by way of charm, as tradition 
said the coins had been struck under a lucky star and 
the special superintendence of Wallenstein’s own 


astrologer. Casimir went home with a conviction of 
the ~ of the Nighi-marchers, and a promise to 
get his friend another Friedland, or some piece quite 
as rare; and time passed as usual with him till the 
next quarter-day, when, in the courier’s bag, as he 
emptied it on his dressing-room table, what was his 
astonishment to find the very coin his friend had lost 
in that terrible chase, returned to him from Count 
von Vasa! He knew it to be the same at the first 
glance; there was no mistaking the dint of those 
ee gay teeth which had tried to bite through the 
ust of the dreaded Wallenstein. But how had it got 
into the count’s hands at first, and how secondly ? 

Most men would have expressed their surprise, and 
commenced an investigation, but Casimir had not 
attended levees and made an advantageous match 
without learning prudence. Moreover, something 
like awe of his immovable countess and his silver- 
mining father-in-law had crept over him; so he put 
the gold Friedland in the most secret drawer of 
his bureau, said nothing about it, and took te silent 
observation. But no indication at home or abroad 
rewarded his vigilance. The courier who brought the 
bitten coin also brought letters from Count von Vasa, 
written in the most affectionate and hopeful tone. 
The silver-mine was to do wonders for Casimir and his 
countess, and the lady manifestly believed it, for she 
spoke of a parure of diamonds with which her father 
was to present her out of the proceeds of the newly- 
discovered vein. 

It was the Elector’s last hunt for the season. 
Hunting was a state affair among the German 
princes of those days; they did not all realise by 
it as Frederick-William of Prussia did, by selling 
the slaughtered boars. But the tenure of ministers 
and the success of ambassadors was indicated by 
their places in the hunting-train, and the change or 
continuance of dye vd was meg from the arrange- 
ment of a royal chase. ell, the elector’s last hunt 
came on, and Casimir was ready to join it in his 
accustomed station among the younger nobles; from 
that place he’ had never varied since his coming to 
the court of Dresden ten years before, but his hunting- 
suit had been always magnificent, and his horse of 
the best Polish breed. They were up to the ancient 
mark on this occasion; and followed by his two 
grooms in splendid livery, Casimir was spurring on 
with a feeling that he was rather late for the rendez- 
vous at the Elector’s lodge in the forest of Elbswald, 
when pais a small roadside inn, his name was 
shouted from one of its windows, and presently the 
valet of Count Ernest, an elder brother of Ludwig 
Clausenbach, came rushing out with: ‘For charity’s 
sake, noble count, come in and see my master.’ 
Casimir did not like Count Ernest as well as his 
younger brother; he never had money to lend, and 
objected to losing at play; but Casimuir’s obligations 
to the family were considerable, and Count Ernest 
was its head. He dismounted therefore, and followed 
the valet into the best room of the inn, where he 
found the chief of the Clausenbachs stretched on a 
bed, and groaning most piteously. 

‘ My dear cousin, said the count in reply to his 
kind inquiries, ‘it grieves me deeply to trespass 
upon your time, perhaps on your interest, in attend- 
ing the last hunt of the season; but I have met with 
a great misfortune, and on none but you can I depend 
for help. I left Dresden this morning in my usual 
health and spirits, to carry her diamonds safe home 
to mf Aunt Gunhilda in East Meissen. Between 
ourselves, they were lent to the ladies of my family 
to Bj ow! in at the court-balls at the rate of a hun- 
dred thalers a month; my aunt Gunhilda knows the 
value of money, and has a good deal, which we all 
hope to get share of some day, as she can’t live for 
ever. But you see she has four wedding-days to 
keep in the year, having buried that number of hus- 
bands, excellent old lady! and she keeps them by 
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dressing herself in her best, diamonds included, and 
allowing her servants any wine that threatens to turn 
sour in the cellar. One of those high festivals comes 
off the day after to-morrow ; it is absolutely neces- 
sary to get the diamonds home in good time; our 
family’s place in her good graces, and of course in her 
will, depends on it. I set out this day for the very 
se; but confound my Hungarian horse! he 
stumbled close by this inn, threw me, and here I am 
with my right leg broken, and nobody in the world 
whom I can trust but you. My precious cousin, I 
know it is exacting at such a time and place ; but 
will you serve me, will you serve our family by 
carrying the diamonds safe to my Aunt Gunhilda? 
It is but a ride across the country; the road is 
rather uphill, I grant, but you will do it easily in 
thirty-six hours ; and there 1s a capital inn for you 
to sleep at; you will reach it before dark; and if 
you should not, I am sure you do not beliéve in those 
superstitious tales that frighten the vulgar.’ 

Before the count had finished his recital, Casimir 
was perfectly aware that the stumbling of his horse, 
and the breaking of his right leg, were pure inven- 
tions, got up to spare Count Ernest the necessity and 
peril of carrying home his aunt’s diamonds through 
a district where the Night-marchers had been so 
often encountered. It was not a pleasant prospect to 
leave the Elector’s last hunt and set out on such a 
journey. But Casimir owed a good deal to the 
Clausenbachs, and had seen many a hunt with his 
Serene Highness. He was a Pole, too, and had the 
courage of his race, together with its contempt for 
German legends in general. In short, the adventure 
was to his mind; and as no time was to be lost, he 
flung Count Ernest’s travelling-cloak over his splen- 
did hunting suit, borrowed the count’s pistols, and 
took charge of the diamonds, to that nobleman’s 
immense satisfaction. It was not necess to 
acquaint the countess of his going; Casimir knew 
that a few days’ absence would never disturb 
her composure, and he rode away in the odour of 
Count Ernest’s gratitude, and followed by his two 
grooms. 

The Clausenbachs’ aunt lived in what was called 
the high-land of East Meissen. The road, like most 
of those in that hilly district at the period, was a 
mere bridle-path leading over height and hollow ; but 
summer excursions and autumn sports had made 
Casimir, in common with the young nobility of Dres- 
den, acquainted with the country. He and his grooms 
were good horsemen, and well mounted ; they reached 
the capital inn an hour before nightfall on the first 
day, and next morning set forward with the earliest 
lig t, for Casimir was resolved to merit the gratitude 
of all the Clausenbachs by delivering their aunt’s 
diamonds safe into her own hands the same evening. 
But that day’s journey was over more rugged ground, 
and the shades of night were falling when they reached 
a small lonely inn among the highland moors, and 
learned that there was yet a German mile—nearly 
seven English measure—between them and the Bar- 
oness Gunhilda’s castle. What man on horse would 
stop for such a trifle? It was getting dark indeed ; 
but the road was better now ; it led over the dry and 
level moorlands; they would push on, and reach 
their destination in less than an hour. 
told his grooms, and looked at the priming of his pis- 
tols as he spoke. The men would fain have stopped 
at that lonely inn; but they knew their lord was not 
to be gainsayed, and followed him with all the courage 
they could muster. Some minutes more, and the 
night came down upon them pitch dark, as winter 
nights come down upon the waste ; but a strong east 
wind was blowing, and now and then the moon looked 
out through rents in the black canopy of clouds. By 
one of these gleams, Casimir thought he saw the 
figures of men gliding across the moor. He was un- 
commonly keen-sighted, and his habitual prudence 


So Casimir 


did not forsake him. Silently drawing one of his pis- 
tols to full-cock, he allowed his ms to remain 
unconscious of what he had seen, till a sudden rush 
of horsemen was heard coming right upon them. The 
grooms turned and fled; but Casimir drew trigger, 
and the moon gleaming out once more, shewed him 
| one of the weird companies descri in so many 
| tales of terror ; but one far in advance of the rest was 
| falling from his horse, and as the steel cap dro 

| backward, he knew the face, for it was that of his 
| father-in-law, Count von Vasa. The next moment, 
| Casimir was fleeing for his life through the pitch 
darkness, and whether the dreaded troop pursued him 
or not he could never be certain, but the lights of the 
lonely inn directed him, as well as his grooms, to its 
| door. There happened to be several men of the 
| country there, whom the night had overtaken ; and 
as soon as Casimir had recovered himself, he induced 
them to accompany him with lanterns, dogs, and 
all the weapons they could collect, to the spot 
| whens he had seen the horseman fall. They found 
| it easily, for the spot was marked by a mass of 
|rock by the wayside; the dry ground shewed no 
| mark of horse’s hoof or human footstep; there was 
|@ faint trace of blood on the brown heath, but 
no corpse, no company to be seen. All over the 
moor, as far as their courage, stimulated by the 
| large rewards Casimir promised, could carry them, 
the country-men searched ; but sight or sound of the 
troop or their fallen leader there was none. Casimir 
returned with them to the inn, remained there for 
the night; and next morning rode to the Baroness 
Gunhilda’s castle, and delivered her diamonds safe 
and sound into the hands of that punctual lady, just 
as she had sat down in the attire of her fourth 
wedding-day, hoop, patches, and all, to cut the 
Clausenbachs off with a thaler. 

The Baroness Gunhilda’s castle was a place where 
nobody stayed long ; and after his adventure on the 
moors, Casimir was anxious to learn the news at 
home. He rode -haste back to Dresden, and 
reached his own house at the following nightfall. 
His first inquiry there was for the countess ; but to 
| his astonishment, the servants told him that the same 
| morning about daybreak, the courier who came to 
| himself on quarter-day had come with a message to 
| their lady, and after speaking with him in her own 
| apartment, she had put on her black cloak and hood, 
| and gone with the courier they knew not whither. A 
| little investigation shewed Casimir that the lady had 

taken her jewels with her; but rate ey | else was 
left undisturbed in its place. He inquired throughout 
| the city, throughout Saxony, throughout all Germany, 
| as time de on, for a trace of his countess, but all in 
| vain. he efforts of his noble relations, of the police, 
| and of ministers at home and abroad, were alike to 
no purpose in discovering where she had gone, or 
what had become of her. The courier never again 
appeared: it was thought Count Casimir saiouedl ids 
most; and the only intelligence the latter ever got 
regarding his father-in-law, the estate, and the silver- 
mine, was from the Swedish authorities of Dalecarlia, 
who unanimously assured him that no such person, 
property, or mine had ever been known in that pro- 
| vince. Still more strange to say, the spectral troops 
disappeared from the country ever after the night of 
his encounter with them in East Meissen. Casimir 
| lived to attend the funerals of his three uncles, and 
| inherit the lands and honours of his princely house, 
| but its line failed in him, for he never attempted to 
|marry again. The Polish nobles, among whom his 
| latter days were passed, thought him a man of pro- 
found judgment; and to the most intimate of them 
| he often affirmed his belief that Count von Vasa, 
when he saw him fall, wore the uniform of the 
| Swedish officer in the banker’s private room, and that 
the German peasants were not far from the truth in 
| their notion of the Night-marchers. 
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The prince was thanked, as he well deserved to 
be, for his curious narrative, but his example failed 
to evoke another: a man of his exalted rank, it 
was felt, could afford to follow in the wake of that 
heroine of domestic drama, née Stocks, but not 
mere gentlemen and ladies. The pastry came 
and went (notwithstanding what had a said of 
it by the experienced Mrs Murphy), the jellies 
quaked and fell; and then ensued a monstrous 
interval. The ladies’ course had come to time, but 
not the men’s. It seemed as though, instead of 
grouse or partridges, the cook was making Game 
of us. There gaped an abyss of silence, into which 
no Curtius could be found to cast himself. At 
last, as welcome as flying-fish to a shipwrecked 
crew about to sacrifice their negro, there arrived a 
flight of woodcocks—served on toast. Sir Joshua 
cautiously arranged his teeth; the admiral fur- 
tively let slip a couple of reefs in his waistcoat. 
(There are periods in the life of man, I own, worth 
all the story-telling in the world.) We leaned back 
in our chairs with a sensation of completeness— 
of rounded calm ; all, that is, who had only five 
senses to be gratified. But I, with my auxiliary 
requirement of interesting narrative, had something 
to wish for yet. My eyes, roving hopelessly round 
the table in search of a Scheherazadé, met those 
of the Princess Landsturm. 

*Me, no story,’ said she softly, and shaking her 
beautiful head. 

‘Of course you do,’ cried I, with an audacity at 
which I now tremble to think.—‘The princess 
knows a story.—Not a word, your Serene Highness, 
I beg; give the precious moments up entirely to 
the arrangement of your ideas,’ 

All women can be managed by a man who 
understands their nature. It is as easy to rule a 
princess as a periwinkle-girl; only two things are 
absolutely necessary—be Fair-spoken and be Firm. 

She began at once without Fesitation, although 
in broken English, the following admirable 
narration. 


Game.) THE MISSING GOLDSMITH. 


The Northern Florence, as its inhabitants call, 
with some reason, the good city of Dresden, was 
rapidly recovering from its heavy share in the devas- 
tations of the French war. It had got back its 
court, and, what was better, its pictures and statues. 
Foreigners, with time and money to spend, were 
crowding in to lounge in the galleries, to appear at 
ball and opera, to drink the mineral waters manu- 
factured in the Struve Garden, and to drive about 
the pastoral hills and valleys which environ that 
fairest city of the Elbe. The hearts of the hotel- 
keepers sang for joy, and their charges rose with the 
oceasion. There was a mighty influx of all the dealers 
in useless and costly wares, and among them came 
Jacob Grotzel. 

Jacob was a native of Bohemia, and arrived from 
Prague with no great stock or capital, but he soon 
contrived to make a business in Dresden. Its beauty 
and fashion found out that the choicest opals, with 
the rarest cuttings and settings, were to be had in his 
shop. Lapidaries know that every gem has a way 
of its own to be cut in—that is, if it be cut to advan- 
tage—and of all gems the opal is the most capricious 
and determined. To bring out the rich but ever- 
changing hues of that beautiful stone, to make it 
catch the pans rays of light, and blend them with 
its native lustre; in short, to do the opal full justice 
requires a hand of no ordinary skill, and Jacob was 
allowed to possess it even by rival jewellers. His 


oldsmith’s work was nearly equal to his opal-cutting. 
is prices were reasonable, and his credit-giving 
faith, when the security was good, was considerable, 
Ladies, both of home and foreign growth, displayed 
his workmanship and proclaimed his merits, the court 
patronised him, and Jacob became a notable man 
among the jewellers of Dresden. Some of them sur- 
mised that he had dealings with the Bohemian jewel- 
seekers, and got more and better opals than the 
mine-owners dreamed of in his frequent and quiet 
journeys to Prague. Others—but they-were men of 
the old school—suspected that he had learned from 
the Bohemian gnomes his marvellous art of cutting ; 
and there were those who, being unwilling to give 
| Jacob all the credit, averred that most of his work- 
|manship, and half his success, was owing to his 
trusty man and cousin, also called Jacob Grotzel, but 
fd way of distinguishing him from his principal, Poor 
acob. 

The cousins had commenced life together in a 
mountain village of Bohemia, were brothers’ children, 
and said to be early playmates, had served their 
apprenticeship with the same jeweller in Prague, had 
been true companions in work and travel through 
most of the German towns, and finally settled as 
master and man at Dresden. When the master and 
manship began, nobody could say. Besides bearing 
the same name, and being cousins-german, the two 
Grotzels were as like each other as twin-brothers. 

Both were spare, swarthy Bohemians, with the long 
| Slavonic face and dark hair and eyes of their people, 
so notably distinguished from the fair locks and broad 
visage of Saxony. Both were good workmen with 
| precious stones and metals; equally good, it was 
| declared by those who knew them best. Rich Jacob 
| stood erect, and talked in a high key. Poor Jacob 
| had a stooping gait and a mumbling tone, and therein 
| lay all the difference that man could note between 
them. Yet the one Jacob was master, and the other 
|man, and they had been so from youth upward, 
Y eeey from childhood, until now, when the dark 
| hair on both heads was sprinkled with gray, for the 
— reason, that nature had made Rich Jacob 
ready and willing to lead, and Poor Jacob to be 
| always in want of a leader. 
The latter had found a leader to his mind in his 
cousin. He gloried in the rising fame and fortunes 
of Rich Jacob. He did his best to further them 
| by careful work and unwearied diligence; he even 
| did something in the trumpeting line, to those who 
| would listen, in the humble beer-shops and coffee- 
| houses which he frequented. It was enough for 

him to see his cousin’s wealth and honour without 
| the slightest expectation of sharing therein; and 
| after the manner of leaders in general, Rich Jacob 
| thought it was enough for him too. The poor cousin 

was intrusted with all the secrets of the house; no 
| coffer, no desk was locked up from him; he was 
| permitted to conduct the most delicate negotiations, 
| touching accounts too long due, or jewels difficult 
of disposal; he was sent on the quiet journeys to 
| Prague, when his chief found it inconvenient to go; 
| and he was deputed to say and do everything which 
| happened to be disagreeable or beneath Rich Jacob’s 

dignity. But while the master of the concern, 
| together with his wife and three daughters, appeared 
| in great finery at public ball and theatre, frequented 
| the Struve Garden in holidays, or joined picnic- 

parties to the vale of Plauen, Poor Jacob remained 
| Sunday and week-day in the same suit of coarse 

Silesian cloth, well-worn, and not particularly clean, 
| toiled away in the solitary workshop, slept in the 
| back attic, and was allowed two groschen a week to 
| spend on beer and tobacco. 
| Under these unique arrangements, the house of 
| Grotzel continued to prosper, getting ahead of all its 
| contemporaries in the brilliant-trade, cordially hated 
| by them, but thriving, nevertheless, till either his evil 
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genius, or the prompter of that pride which shall have 
a fall, set Rich Jacob ona om of eclipsing his rivals, 
and astonishing Dresden, by fabricating and exhibiting 
a matchless parure, composed of opals and diamonds, 
with suitable settings of the rarest and most elaborate 
gold-work. He had got session, in his latter 
journeys to Prague, of certain surpassing gems ; and 
it was Jacob’s opinion that if properly worked up and 
exhibited, they would find a purchaser in the reigning 
king, as a royal wedding happened to be on the tapis. 
Poor Jacob admired and gloried in this scheme, as 
he did in every design of his mighty cousin. They 
had been all successful hitherto ; and the two Jacobs 
being determined that this should not fail for skill, 
care, or expenditure, the one lent all his energies to 
the work, the other all his available capital. In due 
time, the matchless parure was completed. It did 
eclipse all Grotzel’s rivals, and astonish all Dresden, 
when fully displayed to the best advantage in the 
shop-window. Ladies came from far and near, and 
brought the chief of their male relations and the 
richest of their acquaintances to see it. The whole 
court came in batches to admire its splendours. The 
royal carriage drove slowly 7 indeed almost 
stopped at the window, and the Jacobs, Rich and Poor, 
lived in hourly expectation of a command to repair 
with the treasure to the palace. Grafen and griifinen 
of the highest rank had asked its price, and the great 
Jew-banker’s wife had made private inquiries touching 
the discount that would be allowed for cash. But 
the palace made no sign. The grafen and griifinen 
departed with looks of resignation to the Inevitable, 
though many a longing, lingering look the ladies cast 
behind ; the Jew-banker’s wife went home, and never 
came back. In short, the parure could not be sold 
without heavy loss under three hundred thousand 
thalers (about fifty thousand pounds English money), 
and nobody seemed willing to have it at the price. 
* It will ruin me if I can’t sell it,’ said Rich Jacob, in 
confidential talk with his cousin. ‘ All my capital 
and all my credit are locked up in that parure, and 
how am I to go on without them? The Jew-banker 
would advance on it, I daresay ; but how am I to 
get the precious thing out of his fingers again ?’ 

‘If you could wait a while, some of the English 
milords or Russian princes who come here to drink 
the waters might buy it,’ said Poor Jacob. 

‘So they might,’ said his superior, taking heart and 
hope, as he generally did, thous the poor cousin’s 
counsel. ‘But, Jacob, I would rather have the 
Russians than the English to deal with; they know 
better how to value real jewel-work, and never make 
such hard bargains.’ 

The fates appeared to have granted Rich Jacob's 
wish, as they sometimes do, little to men’s advantage. 
On the following day, there arrived in his shop a 
Russian lady, the Countess Markoff, who had lately 
come to Dresden, with a splendid equipage, a numer- 
ous suite, and an extraordinary reputation for wealth 
and liberality. Madame Markoff was probably the 
only lady in the Saxon capital who had not seen the 
parure. Indisposition had confined her to her hotel, 
some people said, because the court had not received 
her with sufficient éclat. But the fame of the Grotzel 
glory had reached her ears, and at the first sight of 
it, Madame declared herself charmed and enchanted. 
The two Jacobs expended their united eloquence in 
assuring her that the parure was worthy of her 
magnificence, and would accord admirably with her 
style of beauty. Madame Markoff was a large brown 
woman, with dark-red hair, and a Tartar face. They 
induced her to fit on the ornaments before their most 
flattering mirror, pronounced the effect perfect and 
irresistible, and got a permission to bring the jewels to 
her hotel, that they might be shewn to some confi- 
dential friends she had that same evening. Rich 
Jacob availed himself of the said permission. He 
found three Russians, who might have been lackeys 


or princes for aught he knew, in company with her 
ladyship. Of course, he concluded they were the 
latter, for their praise of his parure was as high as 
jeweller’s heart could wish. They thought the price 
reasonable, and so did the countess. in short, she 
was willing to take the jewels, willing to pay the three 
hundred thousand thalers for them; it would not be 
missed out of her family’s fortune, and the parure 
would be. an heirloom. But it was not possible for 
her to pay so much money on the spot. She should 
like her husband to see her purchase ; though certain 
he would not object to it. If he had not been lately 
appointed military governor of Moscow, she should 
ask him to come to Dresden for the purpose ; but the 
rules of the service did not allow that. Could not 
Jacob follow her and her suite to Moscow? She would 
set out that day fortnight; but the jeweller might 
take his own time, and bring the parure with him. 
Her influence would insure him civility at the 

assport-offices, and fresh horses at every post-house. 
Her husband would pay him down for the jewels as 
soon as he had seen them; of that she did not enter- 
tain the slightest doubt. Jacob’s expenses would all 
be paid into the bargain; and he might find his 
account in opening a trade with the Moscow dealers 
in precious stones and malachite. 

Rich Jacob was a prudent man, and did not at 
once jump at Madame Markoff’s proposal. But he 
appeared to do so, knowing the necessity of selling 
his parure, and also that journeys of the kind were 
not unusual to men who dealt with Russians. Some 
inquiries were, however, necessary before committing 
himself and his three hundred thousand thalers 
worth. He asked for time to arrange some pressing 
affairs, and take the pattern of the parure, as he was 
sure of another being ordered directly by the Queen 
of Prussia. 

The countess was considerate, and in no haste. 
She suggested to Jacob, with a condescending smile, 
the propriety of satisfying himself regarding the real 
rank and resources of a foreign customer proposing to 
make such a purchase, and volunteered as her refer- 
ences half the bankers and ambassadors of Europe. 
Jacob protested they were quite unnecessary ; he was 
sure her ladyship was all she appeared to be, and 
more; but he noted down their addresses just for 
form’s sake, and went home with his opals and 
diamonds, determined to set his cousin to work on 
Madame Markoff’s antecedents, for Jacob was too 
experienced a man and a jeweller to rely on the refer- 
ences people pleased to give him. To work went his 
cousin, and to work went he. It was popularly said 
in Dresden that the two could have sifted out the 

ain of wheat which the miser lost’ in the nine 
bushels of chaff. They inquired, as was their wont, 
quietly and carefully, far and near, but every inquiry 
received the same answer. Madame Markoff was all 
she represented herself to be, the wife of a Russian 
count and a field-marshal, lately appointed military 
governor of Moscow, and owner of one of the best 
estates in Eastern Russia. There was no doubt, no 
uncertainty ; Jacob had but to go and get paid for his 

arure. He waited on the countess the day before 

er departure, concluded the bargain, received her 
written promise that the three hundred thousand 
thalers, together with his travelling expenses, should 
be paid as soon as her husband had seen the jewels, 
pont verbal one of influence and help with the pass- 
port-officers and post-masters. Jacob did not wish to 
travel with her ladyship ; he thought his gems safer 
out of the reach of her very numerous and remarkably 
idle suite; so he went home, made all preparations 
for his journey, engaged an honest fellow known to 
him as a sort of humble courier—he had served him 
more than once on the Prague expeditions—left his 
entire concern as usual to Poor Jacob’s charge, took 
an affectionate leave of his family, and set forth in 
good hope and high spirits for Moscow. 
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The telegraphic wires did not then stretch over the 
continent ; but in due time the Grotzels got intelli- 
me of Jacob’s safe arrival, jewels and all. Count 

arkoff had seen the parure, was delighted with it, 
made no objections to the price, and had appointed 
the following day for the completion of the purchase. 
Jacob was to call at the governor’s house at twelve 
o'clock precisely to -receive his money, deliver a 
receipt for the same, together with Madame Markoff’s | 
written promise, and leave the glory of his shop to be 
admired by all Russia. The news was nificent ; 
Jacob’s wife and daughters were thinking of festive 
schemes to celebrate his good-luck and his welcome 
home ; his poor cousin was wondering whether or not 
another parure would be attempted; but almost 
a@ month passed away, and then the honest courier 
came back alone and haif distracted with search and 
inguiry after Jacob Grotzel. 

he courier’s report was, that at the appointed 
hour he and his master had carried the jewels to the 
governor’s house, which was situated in the square of 
the Kremlin. As became his humbler station, he 
waited in the outer hall, while Jacob, conducted by a 
servant in splendid livery, passed on to the governor's 
office. The door, which had closed behind him, 
remained so for three hours, the courier waiting with 
true German patience. At the end of that time, the 
same splendid servant, as near as he could guess, 
inquired in good Saxon what was his business there. 
The courier explained that he was waiting for his 
master, and hoped the latter would not be much 
longer detained ; but, to his amazement, the servant 
answered that his master had received his money, left 
the parure, and gone about his business two hours 
before. ‘Why and how did he go and leave me 
here ?’ were the first words of the astonished courier. 
The splendid servant did not know why, but how the 
jeweller had gone he could easily explain ; it was by 
a side-door opening from the passage which led to the 
governor’s office, into a back-street, by which, as he 
remarked, one could get anywhere. 

Unable to understand, the drift of that move- 
ment, the courier hastened to the inn where Jacob 
and he had put up; but no Jacob was there, nor had 
been seen since he left it for the governor’s house. 
Still more amazed, the courier hastened back to 
inquire more minutely into particulars. The governor's 
people were very civil, gave him every information 
regarding the time and manner of Jacob’s going. 
Count Markoff himself appeared to sympathise wi 
the poor man’s perplexity; and by way of assuring 
him that all was right, was kind enough to shew the 
receipt for three hundred thousand thalers, besides 
travelling expenses, written out and duly signed in 
Jacob’s unmistakable hand. The count also men- 
tioned that he had paid the money im bills of exc e 
on the Dresden bank ; but, he added, any bank would 
cash them ; and after some inquiries touching Jacob’s 
domestic and mercantile concerns, his Excellency 
hinted, though in the most delicate manner, that the 
jeweller might have taken leave of his creditors and 
family by disappearing thus unaccountably. 

This was all the information that could be obtained 
in Moscow. The courier had searched and inquired 
in every quarter of the city; his travels had given 
him a general acquaintance with northern tongues, and 
German is not an unknown one in that part of Russia. 
But all his search and all his inquiries were in vain ; 
nobody out of the governor’s house or the inn had 
seen or heard of such a man; and when fairly worn 
out and desperate, the honest courier had made the 
best of his way back to Dresden, to relate his strange 
and woful tale. The only consolation he had to give 
the Grotzels was, that Count Markoff had promised to 
engage the police in a search for Jacob. He might 
have fallen into foul hands, and b-en made away with 
for the sake of his money; he mf ‘ave concealed 
and disguised himself for the purpose @fready hinted. 


At anyrate, the count would have him tracked out, 
and write to the family as soon as the smallest dis- 
covery was made. The family would have rested on 
that promise ; but Poor Jacob could not. He left the 
concern under their inefficient guardianship, travelled 
back to Moscow with the honest courier, recommenced 
the search and inquiry, but never got one additional 


| glimpse of his cousin’s wre after he had signed 


the receipt, and passed out of the side-door. Count 
Markoff bestirred himself mightily in the matter ; his 
countess also shewed the most sympathising consider- 
ation for the afflicted family and friends of the missing 
man. The whole city was advertised; particular and 
personal descriptions were circulated in brandy-shops 
and market-places ; the police investigated; two or 
three bad characters were arrested on suspicion of 
knowing something about the disappearance, but they 
had to be released again, for nothing could be proved 
or found out. In short, Jacob Grotzel was lost to his 
family, his friends, and his creditors. Such was the 
general conclusion, when the poor cousin, after 
exhausting time, money, and patience, returned to 
Dresden as wise as he went. 

The story created a great sensation in the Saxon 
capital, where the jeweller had flourished and worked 
so famously ; and as German society can split upon 
any subject, its inhabitants were soon divided into 
two equally-balaneced factions, one of which main- 
tained that Jacob Grotzel had been made away with 
by Russian ruffians ; and the other, that he was living 
in unparalleled style as a German nobleman at Astra- 
khan. The latter hypothesis gained ground from the 
fact, that Grotzel’s ae ts, when fairly reckoned up, as 
they were now, swallowed up his entire stock in 
trade, and also left some pote nm lamenting. His 
wife and daughters gave up Jacob for dead when a 
year had passed and there was no intelligence of him, 
and retired to their native Bohemia with broken 
prospects, and very small means saved from the wreck 
of the once flourishing concern. Their poor relations 
received them kindly, however; for they themselves 
had been kind and liberal in their prosperous days. 
The widow and orphans, as they were considered, got 
welcome and place among them, returned to the 
humble labours of early times, before their flitting to 
Dresden, had good sense or good spirits enough not to 
fret too much over their extraordinary loss, and made 
settlements as good as could be expected. In process 
of time the three daughters got married to honest 
and comfortable Bohemian ts. Their mother 
lived with each of the three alternately, and told the 
tale of her Jacob’s wondrous work, wealth, and dis- 
appearance regularly every Christmas-eve to her 
assembled grandchildren. 

But the poor cousin could not return to Bohemia, 
could not rest in Dresden, nor anywhere else. He had 
virtually lost his head with Rich Jacob. The leadin 
cousin had directed and thought for him so long, h 
been so much his glory and his guide from childhood 
upwards, that Poor Jacob felt like a dog without his 
master, and wandered from workshop to workshop, 
and from town to town, unable to settle or get on at 
all, and thought by most people to be going crazy. 
His craze was of the quiet sort, however. Poor Jacob 
had been always a taciturn man; and when the luck- 
less search for his lost leader was done, he never spoke 
of him, except when hard pressed by resolute ques- 
tioners, and then Poor Jacob would look steadily up 
and say: ‘He did not steal away, for he was no 
villain ; and he is not dead, or I should have seen him 
by this time.’ It was beyond the power of clergy or 
layman to reason Jacob out of that belief, and at 
length people did not attempt it. He was crazy, but 
he was a good workman. Jewellers were wi to 
employ and anxious to retain him in all the towns he 
wandered through, and Poor Jacob settled a while 
with some of them. foo and by, when somethin 


had been earned and saved, for his habits continw 
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eareful.and sober as in his cousin’s time, the wander- 
ing bent would come upon him once more, and he 
would go in spite of persuasion and advanced wages. 

The years that changed Dame Grotzel’s once fine 
daughters to + matrons, and brought grand- 
@hildren round her chair at the marvellous tale-tellin 
on Christmas-eves, had passed in this manner wit 
Poor Jacob. His stoop had grown considerable, and 
his black hair perfectly gray. His craze was not on 
the increase, and his workmanship still good, when 
he arrived at the town of Rotterdam for the third 
time in his continual travels round Germany and its 
border-lands. Thinking it too late to look for work 
that afternoon, and there being still some thalers in 
his pocket, poor Jacob stood on the quay, listlessly 
watching the passengers going on board a steamer 
bound for London with the outgoing tide. He had 
not stood thus many minutes when he became aware 
that one who seemed also a careless spectator of the 
bustling crowd had suddenly turned his eyes upon 
him, and was surveying him from head to foot with 
mingled curiosity and recognition. Poor Jacob had 
never seen the man before; he was much above his 
own rank, as far as dress and appearance could testify, 
and Jacob guessed he was an Englishman. They 
looked at each other for a minute or two in mutual 
astonishment, and then the stranger, as if determined 
to make matters out, stepped up to Jacob, and said in 
a low tone, and in a traveller's German: ‘ You have 
made your escape, I see ; how did you manage that ?’ 

‘I never was in a madhouse yet, sir,’ said Jacob, 
his memory reverting to the repeated prophecies of 
masters with whom he would not stay. 

‘A madhouse! no; but I saw you in the lead-mine 
of Siberia. Is not your name Jacob Grotzel ?’ said 
the Englishman. 

‘ That is my name, and that was my cousin’s name 
too, said Poor Jacob, standing positively erect as a 
sudden light flashed on his mind; ‘my long-lost 
cousin, sir, the great jeweller of Dresden, who made 
the wonderful parure of opals and diamonds that all 
the ladies went mad about, and went himself to 
Moscow to sell to Count Markoff, but never came 
back, nor was heard of more.’ 

‘ By Jove, that’s the story! Come along with me 
to the German coffee-house ;’ and taking Poor Jacob 
by the arm, the Englishman led him straight into a 
private room of the said well-ordered establishment. 
There he told him that in his travels in the mine- 
country of Siberia he had been allowed to visit a 
lead-mine belonging to government, and worked by 
convicts. The overseer happened to be a Scotchman : 
‘Youll find them everywhere,’ said the traveller; 
‘and amongst the condemned workers he shewed me 
aman exactly like you, who had been there eleven 
years. They gave him no name but Number Ninety ; 
it is a way they have in all the penal places of Russia. 
But the overseer said he called himself Jacob Grotzel, 
was a German, and had a wonderful tale that he was 
guilty of no crime, but had been kidnap in the 

ouse of the governor of Moscow, after selling a valu- 
able set of jewels to his countess. The money, for 
which he had given a receipt, was taken from him, 
and he was forwarded to Siberia the same day. The 
overseer did not know whether to believe his tale or 
not, it seemed so improbable, and every convict 
wishes to be thought innocent ; but one thing weighed 
with him—whatever the Russian authorities had done 
to frighten the German, he seemed in mortal terror of 
letting any one hear his story but the overseer alone.’ 

_Poor Jacob directly entered into the particulars of 
his cousin’s case, as far as he knew them; and after 
maturely considering and consulting over it, the 
Englishman advised him to apply to the Saxon am- 
bassador at St Petersburg, and also to the Saxon 
government, himself undertaking to mention the fact 
to everybody of influence within his acquaintance in 
England or the continent. 


Jacob left Rotterdam the same day for Dresden, 
besieged the authorities there, made the whole town 
acquainted with his discovery, and had it in two fae- 
tions once more on the subject of his being eae or 
crazy. In the midst of the rising ferment, however, 
he got an intimation from the Foreign Office to keep 

uiet, and his cousin’s case should inquired into. 
, et did keep quiet after his manner ; but he haunted 
the officials night and day; and, thanks to his per- 
sistence, the case was inquired into, and found to be 
correctly stated. Jacob Grotzel was in the lead-mine 
of Siberia, had been there for nearly thirteen years, 
and was consigned to it by a warrant from Count 
Markoff, formerly military governor of Moscow. The 
governor had gone to his account five years before 
the discovery. His countess was a resident in Paris, 
and had married a French nobleman. She wore the 
parure of opals and diamonds on all great festive 
occasions, and got unlimited admiration for the same ; 
but no public Goes could be attached to such high 

rsonages. Jacob Grotzel was oned—for losing 
Bis money. He got a small sum bestowed upon him, 
whether by the Russian government or the Markoff 
family, was never made clear. His cousin went to 
meet him at Moscow, and the two made great haste 
back to the Saxon frontier; there they got an intima- 
tion that their future settlement ought to be in 
Bohemia, and Dresden must be avoided in the course 
of their journey, the Saxon court having Russian 
officials to please. To Bohemia accordingly the 
cousins went. Rich Jacob, now r enough, settled 
down with his ancient dame, and henceforth helped 
to finish the Christmas-eve tale to their increasing 
grandchildren. Poor Jacob lived with them, and the 
three old people completed their days together, death 
leaving little time between their summonses. But in 
their native mountain village, those who care to 
listen may still hear the peasants tell the strange story 
of —— 


‘The Missing Goldsmith!’ exclaimed I with en- 
thusiasm ; for who should be standing at the 
dining-room door but Bobell himself, enveloped 
in furs and a travelling-cap with ear-flaps, and 
with the book of Bradshaw in his hand, as though 
he had just come from preaching it among the 
Esquimaux ! 

His aeees wife had already reached the top 
of the table, and in spite of the Anaconda-like 
embraces of Master Bobell, was thanking Miss 
Penelope with all the ce in the world for 
having done the honours for her. 

‘What apology we can possibly make to our 
good friends here for our having dined away from 
our own table, I cannot think !’ 

‘My dear Mrs Bobell,’ said I gravely, ‘this is a 
case which requires something more than an 
apology. It demands a Reparation. We have 
been, telling stories to while away the period of 

our absence ; it remains now for you to tell us 

ow that misfortune came to pass.’ 

In a moment, but without the least unseemly 
haste, our hostess had laid aside her bonnet and 
travelling gear, and taken her seat beside me as 
though she had just come down from the drawing- 
room. Nobody felt disturbed in the least, or 
thought it necessary to make any of those foolish 
remonstrances, which, if they had meant anything, 
and had been listened to, would have broken up 
the party at once. She told her story at that best 
of periods, across the walnuts and the wine, and I 
never enjoyed either more. I am not generally 
permitted by my wife to eat walnuts, and indeed 
they are fatal to my constitution ; but upon this 


occasion Mrs Last Cummers did not dare to interrupt 
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the narrative by speech, and I should think I ate 
half a hundred of them without once catching her 
reproving eye. 

THE EXPLANATION. 


‘It was all my husband’s fault,’ began Mrs 


Bobell ; ‘for unless he had gone to sleep, the 
thing would never have happened. He would 
take a glass of whisky as he came over the Border, 


| ma 


a neighbour drew his finger across his 
throat, with a significance it was impossible to 
mistake. It is all very well for Mr Bobell to 
laugh, but it is my opinion that he owes his life 
to my presence of mind. I had quietly taken out 
a hair-pin from the back of Rey tt and was 
prepared to plunge it into dearest Frederic, if the 
an had moved an inch towards me. But 
this he did not do. He contented himself with 
playing the most outrageous antics, at the con- 


in memory—as he told me—of the Immortal Burns. | clusion of each of which he would point with 


The consequence was that, before we got to Carlisle, 
Mr Bobell went fast asleep. 
in the carriage hitherto, but at that station we | 
were joined by a third person. —Here the voice of | 
our hostess became somewhaf tremulous, and she | 
permitted me to pour her out a little Madeira.— 

‘This individual was a young man of aboat five- | 


We had been alone | 


malignity to my unconscious husband, as to one 
who was being deprived of a great treat. I suppose 
this sort of thing went on for about four hours. 
When we were getting near to Rugby, he com- 
menced a piece of pantomime more ghastly than 
anything which had preceded it. He lay down 
upon the cushions at full length, let his elbows 


and-twenty, tall and well-looking, but with a/| fall, and his jaw drop, closed his eyes, and pre- 


curious sort of anxiety in his eyes, which I| tended that he was dead. 


attributed to agitation at having so nearly missed | 
the train—for he had jumped in at the last moment. | 
He had seated himself opposite to me, next the | 
window, and the instant we i to move, he took | 
out a white pocket-handkerchief, and tied it under 
his chin. I thought, at first, that the poor young 
man was afraid of catching cold; but presently I | 
observed that there were little knots all over the | 
handkerchief, as in the mane of a racehorse ; and | 
somehow from that very moment I felt convinced | 
that he was Mad. The indescribable cunning with | 
which he looked over his hand at me, I had seen 
pictured in an evil countenance by Lavater; but 
there was something else and worse in the expres- 
sion; I never beheld a handsome face so marred. 
After a little game with himself of pretending to | 
go to sleep and not doing it, such as nurses play 
with children, he snatched off the handkerchief as 
though it had been on fire, and began making a | 
doll out of his gloves. This he danced up against | 
the window with great satisfaction for some | 
minutes, but seseteidilg something seemed to vex 
him ; he grew unnaturally solemn, cut the doll’s | 
head off with a wicked sweep of his finger, and | 
observed maliciously: ‘Charles L, ma‘am, at | 
Whitehall.” 

My husband slept through all these dreadful | 
mummeries, as calmly as though he were at the 
theatre during the performance of the legiti- 
mate Drama; and I dared not attempt to wake 
him. When I put out my foot to do so, my | 
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Here I leaned for- 
ward, and with the frenzy of despair’ 

‘Yes, interrupted Bobell, ‘I feel it now ; there 
is a perforation of about an inch and a half in 
depth in my left leg.’ 

‘Dearest Frederic, upon that, jumped up; but 
before he was well awake, the madman was sitting 
in his proper place, with an air of extreme 
simplicity,’ 

‘One of the most quiet and gentlemenly young 
men I ever met,’ observed our host. 

‘Yes, that’s the worst of it, continued Mrs 


| Bobell with indignation; ‘my husband doesn’t 


believe half the story even now. You must ask 
him to tell the rest, for of what happened after he 
awoke, I know nothing.’ 

‘Dearest Catherine went into hysterics, pursued 
her husband, ‘and remained in them notwith- 
standing all that our fellow-traveller (who was 
very attentive) and myself could do to calm her. 
She insisted upon getting out at Rugby, and 
waiting there for the next train—which brought 


| us home three hours too late to welcome you—and 


not till our own had gone did she favour me with 
the extraordinary explanation you have just heard. 
I have no doubt she is right—for I must say she 


| generally is so: but I have not the least recol- 


lection of having gone to sleep in that railwa 
carriage, and I have often heard from Scote 
people (who ought to know) that whisky—if only 
taken neat, without anything deleterious, such as 
water—never affects anybody.’ 


THe Publishers have to announce that the Original Romance, entitled THE CLYFFARDS of CLYFFE, by 
the author of ‘ Lost Sir Massingberd,’ &c., which began in CHAMBERS’s JOURNAL in July, will be completed in 


the December Part. 


They have further to announce that another Original Serial Tale, entitled 


MIRK ABBEY, 
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